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SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes 
from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the 
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CHARLES DE GARMO, President. — 
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on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. %. Y. 
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ANTED.—OLD EXTRACTS OF BALTIMORE 
\ Yearly Meeting for the following years : 1800, 
1801, 1802, 1803, 1804, 1805, 1806, 1808, 1809, 
1811, 1813, 1815, 1817, 1818 1820, 1822, 1823, 1824, 1825, 
1826, 1827, 1830, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1846, 1849. 
JOS. C. TOWNSEND, 
Charles St., Baltimore, 


N A ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
l' hocken Dairies. Special attention given to 
serving families. Office, 603 N. 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. JOSEPH L. JONES. 
NOR SALE, AT “OAK PARK,” GLENSIDE, 


North Penn’a Railroad, very eligible lots, one 
acre and upward. 
Fine frontage, perfect drainage, 
did shade trees. 


New station at 12th and Market streets is now 
ready for use. 


This property will steadily rise in value. 
Apply to WILMER ATKINSON, Office of “ Farm 
Journal,” 125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 


Wm. D. Yarnall, 
ARCHITECT," 
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Chairman Ways and i Means Committee, Y. F. A. A. 
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Friends’ Central School, 1s announced for the even- 
ing of Second month 24, 1893, at the New Century 
Drawing-room, 124 South ‘l welfth street, at 8 o’clock. 
“Body, Mind, and Soul, or; The Relation of Physical 
Mental, and Moral Education.’’ 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D. D 
Tickets may be obtained at the Friends’ Book 
Store, 15th and Race streets, or from any member of 
the Executive Committee 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE.—E. B. 
Chestnut street; C. Z. Tryon, 10 and 12 N. Sixth 
street; Anna T. Ware, 1447 N. 17th street; W. L 
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Investmemt Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPAIA, PA. 


CHEAP WESTERN LANDS ON LONG TIME, 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or 
Colorado. 

Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and 
Utah, Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished 
free on application 

EDWARD COALE, 
Eastern Resident Land Agent, U. P. R. R., 
Holder, McLean County, Ill. 


Moorestown Residence. 
FOR SALE— 


Handsome modern residence, in excellent 
locality, two squares from E. Mooretown station. 
rhirteen rooms ; large vestibule, finished in oak ; 
open fires, pantry, bath-rooms, city water, two 
furnaces, cemented cellar, over 100 feet of 
porches, large sun parlors. 

The lot is 153 x 202 feet, enclosed by a 
neat iron fence, planted in grass, shrubs, and 
trees. 

For price, terms, etc., apply to 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 
282 Bullitt Building, 
Philad’a, Pa. 


Or to the owner, 
W. C. ALLEN, 


Colorado Springs, Col. 
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Wall Papers 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
VIII. 


It is not by change of circumstances, but by fitting our 
spirits to the circumstances in which God has placed us, 
that we can be reconciled to life and duty. 

FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON. 

F. W. Robertson, b. Second month 3, 1816,in London, the son of a 
captain in the army, d. Eighth month 15, 1853. Having in 1837 de- 
clined a commission in a cavalry regiment, from the conviction that he 
should devote his life to religious work, he studied with this view, and 
was “ordained” in 1840. His health was never robust, and, as the 
dates above show, he died at 37. In the thirteen years of his active 
labor he became known for his fervid spirit, sincere piety, broad and 
earnest views, and remarkable eloquence and force of expression. Sev- 
eral volumes of critical and expository writing were issued in his life-time, 
but his sermons (four series) were published after his death, from 1859 
to 1863, and are highly esteemed. He is often associated with Frederic 
D. Maurice (see INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, First month 7), with 
whom he was contemporary and largely in sympathy. Two of the prin- 
ciples of his teaching, as stated by him, were these : ‘‘ That spiritual 
truth is discerned by the spirit, instead of intellectually, in propositions ; 
and therefore Truth should be taught suggestively, not dogmatically.” 
“That Christianity, as its teachers showed, works from the inward to 
the outward, and not vice versa.” 


EXAMPLE. 
WE scatter seeds with careless hand, 
And dream we ne’er shall see them more, 
But for a thousand years 
Their fruit appears, 
In weeds that mar the land 
Or healthful store. 


The deeds we do; the words we say, 
Into still air they seem to fleet ; 
We count them ever past ; 
But they shall last— 
In the dread judgment they 
And we shall meet. 


I charge thee by the years gone by, 
For the love of brethren dear, 
Keep, then, the one true way 
In work and play, 
Lest in the world their cry 
Of woe thou hear. 


—John Keble. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS.! 

Now and then there comes into the world, in our age as 
in historic ages, sent of God, let us reverently believe, a 
human soul that brings ‘ life and immortality to light.’’ 
The soul, of divine commission, lives heartily and gladly 
right in the world, sharing the world’s good gifts, working 
over its problems, coming into closest sympathy with its 
poverty and its sins and its sorrows, and withal shining so 
upon the world that the largeness and richness possible to 
human life are brought to light. And this fullness of the 
soul’s life now and here, even with the limitations of the 
‘* flesh,’’ is the prophecy of the soul’s larger life in which 
hopes may be fulfilled, unfinished work be brought to 
completion, germs of strength developed into mighty 
spiritual forces, human souls grown to the full stature of 
the children of God. Thus is immortality brought to 
light. 


1 Read to the students at Swarthmore College, Second month 12, 1893, by 
Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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In this hour of silence, I would turn your thought 
toward one whose name has been much upon our lips of 
late, one of these divinely commissioned souls. Death 
has touched him, has set him free from the limitations of 
the flesh ; has ‘‘ brought him into the larger place.’’ Do 
we say that death has cut short his career ; that death has 
taken him from his unfinished work, and robbed him of 
Let us not forget that it is one of the 
compensations of death, to such a soul, that the paralyz- 
ing of the hand which has been stretched out in benedic- 
tion, and the silencing of the voice that has spoken the 
quickening word, brings into clearer relief every benefi- 
cent action of the past, and charges with new vitality 
every recorded word. All that he has done, all that he 
has said, works on. He staid one day to mind the cradle, 
while the worn mother, too poor to have a helper in the 
care of her little one, was sent out into the sunshine and 
fresh air. How much more than sunshine and fresh air 
that day went into the life of that mother and her baby, 
to go on and on, it may be from generation to generation. 

Three young men, whose earnest faces in his great 
congregation caught his notice, he sought out, and 
visited in their plain lodgings in the ‘‘ third floor front ’’ 
of a cheap boarding-house. He entered heartily into 
their interests, and told them of books and libraries that 
would aid their work. How much more he left with them 
than these practical suggestions for their work. They had 
entertained a noble guest ; and henceforth life was a 
nobler thing to these three men. His heart opened not 
only to young men struggling in garrets, but his great 
soul had a place for the interests of young men whose 
more favored circumstances bring with them difficulties 
and dangers of a subtle sort. Harvard’s young men were 
a part of his charge. The college of his youth became 
the field for some of the best-beloved work of his ripened 
manhood. Here he dwelt for six weeks each winter, and 
ministered publicly to the students, and gave his morning 
hours to them for private conference and counsel. He 
wrote of these students: ‘‘ What dear, beautiful creatures 
these boys are.’’ Now, how his own life will go on, 
coursing through the very veins of these boys, whose pos- 
sibilities he had the penetration tosee! Their crudeness, 
their uncouthness, their folly, perhaps, could not hide 
from his sympathetic sight their genuine aspirations 
toward worthy things, their struggles for self-mastery, 
their need for help. To him was committed the blessed 
service of being a shepherd of souls. How faithful he 
was in this service! His power lay in his likeness to that 
other Shepherd of souls. 

The field of his ministry had no bounds. Born into 
Episcopal associations, this became his church fellowship ; 
but the church organization was never the end, only a 
means in his labors. His interpretation of his church 
vows was so broad that religious fellowship was possible to 
him with all sincere souls of whatever denomination. He 
spoke not to the intellectual beliefs of men, but to the 
deepest needs of their souls. In him the imagination 
was called to its highest service in bringing to his knowl- 
edge, as if he had lived it all, the height and depth and 
breadth of human experience. Some of us have 


never 
had the privilege of hearing his fervid speech ; 


but many 
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' YP | 
printed a page of his we shall read as our very own, as a | 


message through him addressed to our inmost souls, 
the Most High. 

When skies are bright for us and life is full of blessed- 
ness we shall find that he has voiced our gladness. He 
has written ‘‘ Nature is beautiful, and fellowmen are dear, 
and duty is close beside us, and God is over us and in us. 
What more do we want, except to be more thankful and 
more faithful, less complaining of our trial and our time, 
and more worthy of the tasks and privileges he has 
given us.’’ 

When sorrows come upon us we may turn for comfort 
to his illuminated thought. He has left this for us: 
‘« God has his great truths, his ideas, which he brings to 
the hearts he wishes to console. He does not treat his 
sufferers like children who are simply to be petted with 
soft words, and patted with soft hands, till they forget 
wg grief. He deals with them as men who are capable 

f knowing the meanings, the explanations, and the pur- 
Sends of the troubles that come to them, and so he gives 
them his great truths of consolation. What are those 
truths? Education, spirituality, and immortality—these 
seem to be the sum of them.’ 

Should a wintry season overtake us, and bring despair 
of spiritual growth, we may hold by this assurance com- 
ing from him as one Satie authority : ‘« Somewhere for 
your soul there is an entrance into that love of God for 
which all our souls were made, and for which the Son of 
God claimed them all. It may be, nay, in the deepeet 
sense it must be, that your way is new,—a different spirit- 
ual career leading into a different spiritual attainment 
from any that any man ever followed or attained before. 
Do not stunt your own growth, do not hamper the free 
grace of God, by making up your mind beforehand what 
kind of a Christian you must be. There is a faith which 
out of all the world, and, above all out of Christ, gathers 
a perfect conviction that the soul is Divine, and can come 
to its God ; then faithfully takes the next step towards 
him by the faithful doing of the next known duty, the 
faithful acceptance of the next opened truth; and so 
chosing no way for itself, but only sure that it is God’s 
and that God is leading it, ever advanced in his growing 
light and comes at last to him,’’ 

It would be most interesting to know the youth that 
ripened into such affluent manhood. 

Thus far there are but meager reports of the student 
life of Phillips Brooks. The Boston Latin school was his 
fitting school for Harvard. Asa student he at no time 
distinguished himself as a public speaker. Indeed, a 
certain impediment in his speech seemed to cut off the 
possibility of making the ministry his profession. As a 
writer, 
classmates, 


from 


in his choice of themes, in the fullness of his 
vocabulary, and in the boldness and breadth of his 
thought. In physique he was too tall and slender to take 
any part in the athletic sports of his college days ; but his 
literary work was always well done, and apparently with- 
out severe effort. One biographer says of him: ‘He 
never seemed to be anything but a tall, modest, good- 
natured young man, who was always fatthful, manily, and 
serious, ready to do his part, but never putting himself 
forward.’’ His years in college seem not to have fore- 
shown the eminence he would reach as a man among 
men ; in those early days no one foresaw that his death 
would leave the world in tears. It is true, that as the 
years went by, it became apparent that he was greatly 
gifted ; that he was charged with a great mission to men. | 
But it is not less certain, that the sympathy and spiritual | 
insight that are the secret of his power, must have with- 

ered away fruitless had they not been rooted in depth of 
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he is said to have been noticeably beyond his | 


nathan, It is true that the faithful, the manly, the 
sertous, are not always appointed to places of conspicuous 
service in the world; but it is not less true, that when 
great service is needed,—and when is great service not 
needed ?—only the faithful, the manly, the womanly, the 
serious, are ready with that strength and endurance which 
are the granite foundation of all noble service. 

And so I would leave with you again the lines that I 
have spoken to you before ; lines w hich I would engrave 
upon your very souls: 

“In life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscles trained ; thou knowest not 
When Fate thy measure takes, or when she’ll say 
‘I find thee worthy; do this thing for me.’ ”’ 

In this miniature world of ours within these college 
walls, those of us who bear the chiefest responsibility for 
the happy working of this small world of a few hundred 
souls, are conscious of deep gratitude toward those among 
you who are faithful, manly, womanly, serious in your 
work, who respond heartily and promptly to the ideals 
set for your best growth. This gives me to see that it 
may be that God himself feels a glow of gratitude in the 
response of his children to the noblest ideals of this 
earthly life. Could we believe this in our very hearts 
would it not check our impluses to folly, would it not 
hold our hands from doing evil, would it not keep our 
faces turned steadfastly toward the light? Does it not 
glorify this earthly life to believe that all of us are called, 
young men and maidens, teachers and taught, in humble 
or in exalted positions, to be co-workers with God ? 


A SONNET TO PHILL IPS BROOKS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE inclosed poem, written upon the death of Phillips 
Brooks, so truthfully and beautifully describes the charac- 
ter of the man, that I thought its publication would grat- 
ify others besides myself. 

A little over two years ago, while on a visit to Boston, 
I attended the services conducted by Phillips Brooks. 
The immense edifice was crowded, aisles, altar, chancel, 


| and even pulpit steps, by eager and attentive listeners. I 


could not see the preacher’ s “face, and my defective hear- 
ing and his rapid delivery combined prevented my follow- 
ing the discourse, but it seemed to me he was inspired, 
and I felt the influence of his great love, as it appeared 
reflected upon the countenances of that vast assemblage. 
In making my exit with the dense but orderly throng, 
and while slowly winding my way through a large room 
like a lobby, I unexpectedly found myself near a very tall 
man, and as I glanced upward, it seemed to arrest his 
attention, and reaching over the heads of two or three, 
he grasped my hand. I think I shall never forget the 


| sweet look of benignity that shone upon his countenance, 


nor the warm pressure of his hand. I had learned to ad- 
mire him before I saw him, but seeing him and feeling 
the pulsation of his great loving heart, bound me to him 
in bonds of affection I cannot describe. He was truly a 
loving and lovely man, combining those rare quailties of 
gentleness and simplicity with brilliancy of intellect 
and oratory unequaled in our day. 

No creed could bind him. No sect owned him. He 
grasped all mankind in a loving embrace, and sought to 
bring them all to the pure fountain and source of all good. 

Nyack, N. Y. a. ke 

Great Bishop, greater preacher, greatest man ; 
Thy manhood far out-towered all church, all creed, 
And made thee servant of all human need. 
Beyond one thought of blessing or of ban, 
Save of thy master, whose great lesson ran: 

“ The great are they who serve.’”’ So, now, indeed, 
All churches are one church in loving heed 











Of thy great life wrought on thy Master’s plan! 
As we stand in the shadow of thy death, 

How petty all the poor distinctions seem 

That would fence*off the human and divine ! 

Large was the utterance of thy living breath ; 

Large as God’s love this human hope and dream; 

And now humanity’s hushed love is thine !—JAZ. J. Savage. 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS. 
[CLASS MEETING, SECOND MONTH 5, 1893.] 
PAPER: SELF SCRUTINY. 
SELF-SCRUTINY is the highest of the duties we owe to self ; 
the candle, we may call it, which, when lighted, shows to 
man his mind and soul, his intellectual and spiritual con- 
dition, reveals unto him how he stands in regard to his 
life; but which, when extinguished, leaves all in utter 
darkness, and the man ‘‘ knows not himself.’’ 

A moment’s thought spent on the meaning of the 
word scrutiny helps us to appreciate its thoroughness and 
the depth of duty it implies. It is from the Latin verb 
scrutart, which means ‘‘to search carefully,’’ to search 
‘‘even totherags.’’ This self-examination which we owe 
ourselves, then, is not an idle inward-looking, as we would 
glance casually at a flower or picture, but is an unflinch- 
ing search, in the spirit of the dauntless and severe old 
Romans, from whom the word comes down to us. 

We are too afraid of ourselves, afraid, alas, of what 
we too often find, the weakness and doubt within us ; and 
yet we cannot live our lives truly unless we learn to know 
ourselves. We need a little more of that early Roman 
spirit. Others looking at us from without, see what 
appears to them our faults and virtues. They can say of 
a man, ‘‘ He is good, he is earnest,’’ or ‘‘ he is faulty and 
untrue,’’ but what profiteth it to that man? Others may 
see, but they cannot do, only the living, indwelling con- 
sciousness of the man himself can make him good or ill. 

“‘O, wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.”’ 

These words of Burns often come to our thoughts 
when we feel the need of this self-examination. In our 
weakness the first impulse is to reach outward for help. 
But thus it cannot come. This is where Burns, poor, 
faulty, weak, though endowed with intellect and a beauti- 
ful spirit, failed. The physrcal overcame: the spirit was 
lost in the darkness and chaos of the wrecked powers, 
and only the sad and longing cry comes ringing to his 
fellow men. 

But the Spirit does give us this power of self-scrutiny, 
and it is as we rightly use this that we grow. ‘‘ He who 
would gather immortal palms must not be hindered by the 
name of goodness, but must explore if it be goodness.’’ 

First, then, we owe to ourselves to recognize within us 
that which is good. ‘Then by the spirit and the intellect, 
strive to find wherein we can make it better. Our house 
of self needs a daily dusting. We must not say to our- 
selves, ‘‘ Yesterday I was temperate in eating, so it fol- 
lows I am temperate to-day,’’ for thus there is danger of 
the dust of self-indulgence and self-satisfaction collecting ; 
or, ‘‘ Yesterday I spoke the truth. so it follows I am truth- 
ful to-day,’’ for thus comes the dust of falsehood, which, 
though fine, gathers fastest and shows the plainest on the 
most polished surface. So we must live up to the best 


within us, be ever watchful, else there will come a time 
when naught but a vigorous house-cleaning will save us, 
sorrow and remorse the bitter tools. 

Next we must search for the faults within us, and 


learn not only to see them, but to measure and correct 
them. 


Here two dangers await us. 
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may think our sins too small. We compare ourselves with 
others—ours seem less than theirs, ahd so we deceive our- 
selves and go on in the same path, blinded. May strength 
be given us to avoid the self-righteousness of the Phari- 
sees, whom Jesus rebuked! We must draw apart and, 
putting the world aside, resolutely learn what our own 
sins are, for ‘‘ there is nothing from without a man, that en- 
tering into him can defile him; but the things that come 
out of him, those are they that defile the man.”’ 

The second danger is that of an over-estimation of 
our sins. They become mountains and overwhelm the 
good, until we make ourselves wretched, morbid, and dis- 
pirited. Not only does the over-conscientious man 
weaken and harm himself, but his state reacts on others. 
His morbid fear of his sins calls forth their contempt ; 
and that self-examination which should lift him up, buries 
him deeper in the slough of despond. Out of this state 
of feeling have come the examples of self-torture and 
punishment which dot the pages of religious history. The 
hermit forgets his duties to his fellow men, and he who 
bewails his sins in sackcloth and ashes, but calls forth 
their scornful pity. The light of many a beautiful spirit 
which might shine forth in such helpful sermons is 
dimmed by this morbid presence of individual over-con- 
scientiousness. 

Self-scrutiny must, therefore, stand at the head of our 
moral duties. Followed by self-control it governs the 
physical and intellectual duties of man and learns rever- 
ence for the Spirit, which is above all, breathing into all. 

“¢ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.”’ 

‘¢ Let man then learn the revelation of all nature and 
all thought to his heart; this, namely ; that the Highest 
dwells with him ; that the sources of nature are in his 
own mind, if the sentiment of duty is there. But if he 
would know what the great God speaketh, he must ‘ go 
into his closet and shut the door,’ as Jesus said. God 
will not make himself manifest to cowards. He must 
greatly listen to himself, withdrawing himself from all 
the accents of other men’s devotion. Their prayers even 
are hurtful to him, until he have made his own.’’ 


SECRETARY’S NOTES. 
A paper on Self-Scrutiny, prepared by Alice Hall, was read by 
Robert M. Janney. 


A member of the conference thought as this was a duty to self it 
could only be carried on properly when that self is alone save for the 
presence of the Holy Spirit, then truly will the light of quiet contem- 
plation shine into the darkest corners of the soul and show clearly if 
there lurk any evil influence. 


Considerable time was given up to the discussion of “ humility,”’ true 
and false, as an outgrowth of self-scrutiny. 


The chairman reminded us that though scrutiny means not a passing 
glance, but a diligent searching, it should not be carried to such a point 


as to induce a morbid over-conscientiousness, which may defeat the end 
in view. 


Adjourned to Second month 12. 


THE First SNow.—THE first snow came. How beau- 
tiful it was, falling so silently all day long, all night long, 
on the mountains, on the meadows, on the roofs of the 
living, on the graves of the dead! All white, save the 
river that marked its course by a winding black line across 
the landscape, and the leafless trees that against the leaden 
sky now revealed more fully the wonderful beauty and in- 
tricacy of their branches. 

What silence, too, came with the snow, and what se- 
clusion! Every sound was muffled, every noise changed to 
something soft and musical. No more trampling hoofs, 
no more rattling wheels. Only the chiming sleigh bells, 
beating as swift and merrily as the hearts of children.— 


The first is that we | Longfellow. 
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MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : 


( Continued. ) 

CHAPTER III.—GIRLHOOD. 
We had not been a year under Mrs. Parker’s tuition 
when the change in our education came. Our governess 
was anxious to give up her school and leave Uttoxeter ; 
and my parents therefore decided that we should imme- 
diately be transferred to the Yorkschool. This seminary 
enjoyed a high reputation in the Society. It was, more- 
over, conducted by Ann Alexander, through whose in- 
voluntary intervention my sister’s name had been decided 
—. 

Ann Alexander, however, informed my parents that 
she either wished to withdraw or had already withdrawn 
from the oversight of the school. She recommended 
most warmly that her little namesake and her younger 
sister should be sent to a school just commenced at Croy- 
don by two young women-Friends, Sarah Bevan and 
Anna Woolley, who had been educated for tuition at York 
school and were in every way well qualified. 

We children had never heard of Croydon. Mrs. 
Parker took the map of England and showed us where it 
was, above a hundred and fifty miles off; then by what 
route we should go. ‘‘ How happy we should be at school,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ with companions of our own age ; and what a 
pleasure and satisfaction it would be to be able to improve 
ourselves more than we could do at home!’’ We were 
very sorry that our schooling with Mrs. Parker was over ; 
it had certainly been the happiest, most free, and diversi- 
fied portion of our young existences. Still, she promised 
to write to us, and never to forget us. There was all the 
excitement of a journey to London before us, and our 
kind friend and teacher suffered more, I believe, in the 
prospect of the separation, than we did. 

How well I remember the garments that were made for 
us! Our little brown cloth pelisses, cut plain and straight, 
without plait or fold in them, hooked and eyed down the 
front so as to avoid buttons, which were regarded by our 
parents as trimmings, yet fastened at the waist with a 
cord. Little drab beaver bonnets, furnished us by the 
Friend hatter of Stafford, James Nixon, who had blocks 
made purposely for our ultra-plain bonnets. They were 
without a scrap of ribbon or cord, except the strings, 
which were a and these were fastened inside. 
Our frocks were, as usual, of the plainest and most homely 
fabric and make. Besides our small wardrobes we had 
few possessions. Anna took with her Mrs. Barbauld’s 
Hymns, and these praises of Creation and Nature were 
very sweet to her; but when, amidst new scenes, she 
longed to read those aspirations of a grateful and admir- 
ing heart, she sought vainly for the book in the contents 
of her trunk. It had privately been removed by our 
teachers.! 

On the 24th of Tenth month, 
of ag 
school, under our mother’s escort. Perhaps our parents, 
in their unworldliness, had forgotten that on the morrow, 
the 25th of October, all England was to celebrate the fifti- 
eth year of King George the Third’s reign. Be it as it 
may, we children knew of the approaching festivity, and 
were thereby reconciled to the pain of leave- taking. We 
were glad we should be traveling, for in Uttoxeter we 
should have seen none or little of the rejoicings. The 
greatness of our curiosity made us eager to start; and 
we drove through the outskirts of our town, 7 Tutbury 


EXT RACT S. 


necessity, 


1809, I being ten years 
e, my sister a year and a half older, we left home for 


‘In a report of the Friends’ school at Ackworth for 1800, occur these 
words :.“‘The London Committee advised the introduction of Barbauld’s 
Hymns and the ‘Catechism of Nature ;’ but the Country Committee rejected 
them as saasiaain. and adopted ‘The Rational Dame.’” It was this Coun- 
try Committee that had imparted their views to the Yorkshire teachers. 


and 


| gentlefolks on horseback and in carriages. 


its castle to Ashby-de-la-Zouch, where we had a 
fresh post-chaise, and then on to Grooby Lodge, where we 
spent the night, we had the delighteof watching the busy 
preparations. Even our Quaker relatives, the Burgesses, 
we found in a mild state of excitement in anticipation of 
the morrow. 

Leicester, as we drove through it next morning, was 
all agog—bells ringing, flags flying, huge bonfires kind- 
ling. The jubilee had set the British population in mo- 
tion, and the king’s highway swarmed with peasants on 
foot and in wagons, farmers in gigs and spring-carts, 
All were 
dressed in their best, and sporting blue and-red ribbons. 
In this town, bands of music were heading processions of 
school children, militia men, and clubs marching to church 
or chapel; in the next, oxen and sheep were roasting in 
the streets, and big barrels of ale were tapped or ready to 
tap. Here, divine service being over, the congregations 
streamed out to feast. There, a smell of roast beef and 
mutton pervaded the inn, where we halted ; with a hurry- 
ing to and fro, a clatter, laughter, singing, and hurrahing 
that were deafening. On we drove through villages and 
towns, where the lowest class, including the paupers, were 
being entertained at long tables in the open air, the fam- 
ilies of the squire and clergyman looking on, all smiles and 
good humor. As the day advanced the madder grew the 
revel. We felt as if we were out to see the fun. Horses 
and chaises were not always ready at the towns where we 
expected relays, and as we waited, people in their turn 
eyed us—the pleasant looking Quaker mother and her 
two quaintly dressed little daughters, overflowing with ill- 
suppressed wonder and merriment. 

The next day we were in London—London! Howthe 
very thought transported us with joy and astonishment ! 
But London was not half as brilliant as Dunstable had 
been—was in fact, quite gloomy. Extinct crowns, stars, 
and ’G. R.’s blankly met our gaze, and whilst bearing 
evidence to the glory that had been, suggested the ashes 
of a fire that had gone out, or the wrong side of a piece 
of tapestry. 

We dined in London, and in the afternoon proceeded 
to Croydon. The house which Sarah Bevan and Anna 
Woolley occupied was at West End, and, I think, No 2, 
and opposite to the Rising Sun. It was at the entrance 
of the town from London ; and consequently, we were no 
sooner in Croydon than we were at our journey’s end. 

The same evening we went with our mother to tea at 
the house of Frederick Smith. We and two or three 
grandchildren sat together at a side table and played with 
Scripture conversation-cards. Dear mother expressed her- 
self pleased with us afterwards because we had answered 
so many of the questions. She left us the next morning 
for London, where she stayed on a short visit to an old 
friend, the wife of Joseph Gurney Bevan, whose ‘ Life 
of the Apostle Paul,’’ just then published, I believe she 
took home with her. 

We felt ourselves in a new world at Croydon. I do 
not remember that we were unhappy or had any longings 
for home. We were all in all to each other, and had 
been so through the whole of our lives, and could give 
to each other the comfort and sympathy we needed. But 
we very soon felt we were different from those amongst 
whom we were placed. Many indeed were the mortifica- 
tions caused us as the children of rigidly plain Friends 
out of a remote midland county, brought into the midst 
of London girls, all belonging to the same denomination, 
it is true, but whose Quakerly attire and life-experience 
were less precise, were even different from ours. There 
were ten or twelve girls when we arrived. I believe the 
number was to be limited to sixteen. We were the 





youngest, peculiar, provincial, but I do not think in gen- 
eral knowledge we were behind the others. We seemed 
to them, however, to have come from the uttermost ends 
of the earth; the very word Uttoxeter was to them un- 
couth, and caused laughter. 

Each girl had her fancy-work. We had none, but 
were expected by our mother to make in our leisure mo- 
ments half a dozen linen shirts for our father, with all 
their back-stitching and button-holes complete. We had 
never learnt to net, nor had we ever seen before fine 
strips of colored paper plaited into delicate patterns, or 
split straw worked into a pattern on coarse net. Each 
girl could do this kind of work. It was one of our char- 
acteristics that we could do whatever we had once seen 
done. We could hackle flax or spin a rope. We could 
drive a nail, put in a screw or draw it out. Weknew the 
use fof a glue pot or how to papera room. But fancy 
work was quite beyond our experience. We soon, how- 
ever, furnished ourselves with colored paper for plaiting, 
and straw to split and weave into net; and I shall never 
forget my admiration of diamonds woven with strips of 
gold paper on a black ground. ‘They were my first ef- 
forts at artistic work. 

We had also the great happiness of being allowed at 
school our own little garden, which contained a fine 
holly-tree that belonged exclusively to ourselves. If my 
sister had a passionate love of flowers, I was equally en- 
dowed with a deep appreciation of trees. The Scotch 
firs in our garden at home, the spruce firs, arbor vite, 
and Weymouth pine in a neighbor’s; the group of tall 
poplars, which I never failed to see when sitting in our 
silent meeting, had been my dear familiar friends from 
infancy. It was splendid late autumn weather when we 


arrived at Croydon, and I do not remember any begin- 


ning of winter. It must, therefore, have been a fine 
season, enabling us to be much out of doors. What a 
new pleasure we had in finding skeleton ivy and holly- 
leaves under the alcove-shaped summer-house at the end 
of the general garden! This delight, however, was soon 
stopped, as Mary M., who had the character of being the 
black sheep of the flock, having spoken from the summer- 
house to some young cadets of Addiscombe College, that 
part of the garden was closed to one and all of us. 

Brought south, and into proximity with the capital, 
we were met at every point by objects new to our small 
experience, whose beauty, grandeur, or perfect novelty 
stirred the very depths of my child-soul. We had both 
of us an intense love of nature and inborn taste for what 
was beautiful, poetical, or picturesque. Our souls were 
imbued with Staffordshire scenery—districts of retired 
farms, where no change came from age to age; tall old 
hedges surrounding quiet pastures; silent fields, dark 
woodlands, ancient parks, shaded by grey gnarled oaks 
and rugged, gashed old birch-trees; venerable ruins, 
shrouded by the dusky yew. ‘The calm of this old world 
and primitive scenery, together with the peculiar char- 
acter of sunrise and sunset, and of each alternating 
season, had profoundly affected our feelings and imagina- 
tions. Now a fresh revelation came to both of us equally, 
but somewhat differently, so that I had best confine my- 
self to my own recollections. 

Much that was attractive in our new surroundings, at 
the same time troubled me, filling my heart with inde- 
scribable sadness, and awakening within me an unappeas- 
able longing for I knew not what. It was my first per- 
ception of the dignity and charm of culture. My im- 
pressionable mind had already yielded to the power of 
nature ; it was now to feel and accept the control of art. 
Yet I was at the time, in my ugly, unusually plain Quaker 
garb, no better to look at than a little brown chrysalis, 
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in the narrow cell of whose being, however, the first 
early sunbeam was awakening the germ of a higher ex- 
istence. 

The stately mansions, with all their latest appliances 
of luxury and ease—their sunshades, their balconies filled 
with flowers, the graceful creepers wreathing colonnades, 
heavy branched cedar-trees, temple-like summer houses 
half concealed in bowery garden solitudes, distant waters, 
winding walks—belonged to a new, vast, and more beau- 
tiful world. No less interesting and impressive were the 
daily features of human life around us. A hatchment 
over a lofty doorway, a splendid equipage, with its at- 
tendant liveried servants, bowling in or out of heavy or- 
namental park-gates, would marvellously allure my imag- 
ination. There was a breadth, fullness, perfectedness 
around us, that strikingly contrasted with the restricted, 
common, prosaic surroundings of the Friends in Staf- 
fordshire. ‘ 

Our stay at Croydon was prematurely ended by the 
serious illness of our mother. After leaving us she had 
caught a severe cold during a dense fog in London, which 
brought on an illness that had lasted long ere danger was 
apprehended. ‘Then we were sent for. The visit to our 
Essex relatives remained unpaid. We returned home in 
the care of James Dix of Leek, a Friend whom we had 
known from childhood. He was the representative from 
the Cheshire and Staffordshire Quarterly Meeting to the 
Yearly Meeting in London, and took us back with him 
after the great gathering had dispersed. Before our 
arrival at home a favorable change in our dear mother’s 
condition had occurred. We found her weak, propped 
up ina large easy chair with pillows, and suffering at 
times from a violent cough. Still, she was advancing to 
an assured recovery. 

In August of 1810 my sister was sent to a Friends’ 
school held in high repute at Sheffield, but owing to an 
alarm of fever in the town, was recalled in the depth of 
the winter. She then remained at home, whilst my 
mother took me to the same school the following spring. 
It was conducted by Hannah Kilham, the widow of Alex- 
ander Kilham, the founder of the New Methodist or Kil- 
hamite Connection, by her stepdaughter Sarah, and a 
niece named Ann Corbett, of Manchester ; all Friends by 
convincement. 

Hannah Kilham, an ever-helpful benefactress to the 
poor, devoted herself to a life of active Christian charity. 
She treated me as one of the older girls, I being tall for 
twelve, and often took me with her in her rounds. Once 
she sent me alone to a woman whose destitute condition 
so awoke my compassion as to induce me to bestow on 
her my last sixpence, with the hope uttered, ‘‘ May the 
Lord bless it!’’ This was followed by self-questionings 
whether by my speech I had meant in my heart that the 
Lord should bless the gift to the sufferer or to me—then 
penniless. Another time, at nightfall, Hannah Kilham 
made me wait in a desolate region of broken-up ground 
and _ half-built, ruinous houses, while she visited some 
haunt of squalor. It seems strange that a highly con- 
scientious woman should leave a young girl alone, even 
for a few minutes, in a low, disreputable suburb of a large 
town. But she was on what she felt to be her Master’s 
errand, and I doubt not had committed me to his keep- 
ing ; for whilst I was appalled by the darkness and deso- 
lation around me, I saw the great comet of the autumn of 
1811 majestically careering through the heavens, and re- 
ceived an impression of Divine omnipotence which no 
school teaching could have given me. 

Among my fellow-scholars was Hannah West, from 
Uttoxeter. She was one of a considerable family brought 
up as Friends, but not in membership, and who sat in con- 
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sequence on the lower batches in the inti Mime: We 
had never at home any intercourse with the Wests. It is 
a curious fact that Friends in membership rather look 
down upon frequenters who are not. I was conscious of 
the sentiment. However, here now was Hannah West, a 
new Scholar, shy and unaccustomed to the strict formality 
of Friends’ principles, and who clung to me as a sympa- 
thetic associate. My sister and I, who had always been 
bosom friends, never sought other youthful confidantes. 
Poor Hannah West, however, came with an amount of 
devotion which was new to me. She was a warm-hearted 
girl, and reciprocated my good-will with passionate devo- 
tion. Her delight was to sit with me in the twilight and 
imagine what we should do when we were women. Her 
innocent, highest idea was that we should live together, 
something in the style of the Ladies of Llangollen, though 
we had never heard of them; dwell in a country place, 
have a beautiful garden, plenty of money, and be able to 
travel. 

I knew the idea to be absurd ; 
loyal to my sister, I enjoyed her affectionate romance, 
and can even recall the sort of intoxication of fancy in 
which I indulged her day-dreams. When, however, we 
both returned home, and I sat with my relatives in the 
upper part of the meeting, she with hers in the lower, 
and no interchange of the commonest civility ever 
occurred, poor Hannah’s illusions were dispelled. She 
ended by marrying a jourheyman butcher. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


yet without being dis- 
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for thankfulness and encouragement that in 
the closing years of this nineteenth century the trend of 
religious activity among Christian peoples is in the direc- 
tion of tolerance of one another, that must eventually 


lead to a closer union and fellowship in the work of evan- 
gelization. 


IT is a cause 


The want of this tolerance has nowhere been so mani- 
fested as in the prosecution of foreign missions. It was 
recently said of Japan that it is suffering from a plethora 
of religions. The various denominations have planted 
churches and established schools, each inculcating its par- 
ticular dogma, and claiming for its ritual the authority of 
the New Testament, with little regard for the religion of 
the peoples among whom their efforts are made. It might 
be said and doubtless is the feeling among many of the 
more intelligent of those whom we call ‘‘ pagans,’’ that 
‘‘if Christians cannot agree among themselves as to what 
is true in their faith, how shall we be able to judge of its 
truth?’’ These conditions are felt and their influence 
cannot be other than harmful to the cause. It is doubt- 
less this experience that is awakening the churches in 
Christian lands to the need of greater tolerance towards 
one another in the prosecution of gospel work. 

The rigid dogma of the old theology that condemned 
to eternal wrath all who had not heard of, and accepted 
the Testament narrative of Jesus, no longer dominates 
Christian teaching. Never since his Gospel became ‘‘ the 
power of God unto salvation’’ has its truth been so 
earnestly studied and its teachings so well understood, as 
now, and this is having its influence in breaking down 
the walls of separation that have so long divided the 
church. ‘* Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free,’’ is the testimony: free to worship, free 
to labor for the recovery of the lost, the erring, in what- 
ever way the truth dictates, even though it be ‘‘ after the 
way they call heresy.’’ And the ostracism which for all 
these centuries has arrayed the church against itself, is 
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witie away wie the nenlew influences of Christian 
culture, and the feeling of charity and brotherly kindness 
which is so marked a feature of the best religious teach: 
ing of our own time. 

We understand more fully the meaning of the exhor- 
tation ‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.’’ We see that it is by living a life that accords 
with his teaching that we express our belief in him. 
‘* Not every one who saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven,’’ is what he taught. ‘The old 
prophet, looking far down the coming ages, rejoiced in 
seeing the time when the inquiry should no longer be 
made: ‘‘ Know the Lord, for all shall know him from the 
least to the greatest of them.’’ 

And it is for all who see beyond the types and shadows, 
who have come into the freedom with which the Christ 
sets free, who are walking by his rule and minding his 
light, to help forward so glorious a ee of the Di- 
vine purpose. L. J. R. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 10.—THIRD MONTH 5, 1893. 
CALLING THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 

GOLDEN TExT.—If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly 


disciples; and ye shall know the truth; and the truth 
shall make you free.—John 8: 31-32. 


For Scripture study, John I: 35-51. 
HISTORICAL. 

The Great Teacher was now about to begin his public 
work. He had listened to the ministry of John the Bap- 
tist, and knew that something higher and more far-reach- 
ing was necessary; that the time was fully come when 
he was to give himself wholly to the cause for which he 
came into the world. Returning from the temptations in 
the wilderness, he mingled with the multitudes which 
thronged to hear John, and the great preacher, now at 
the height of his popularity and power, was quick to rec- 
ognize him as the Messiah. John had already been asked 
to settle the vexed question whether he was not himself 
‘« That Prophet,’’ and had been prompt to testify to his 
own unworthiness ; now, as Jesus passed, he was ready to 
say, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God !”’ 

‘The multitudes attending such gatherings as John’s 
preaching, were wont to run up temporary booths of wat- 
tled boughs, with a striped ‘aba,’ or outer cloak, thrown 
over for cover, and some one had given Jesus a share in 
such a shelter, for it is not likely there were houses near.’’ 
To such a dwelling, probably, were the first two disciples 
of Jesus invited. One of these was Andrew, the other 
was probably John, who with rare modesty avoids, when- 
ever possible, the mention of his own name. Andrew 
brings his brother Simon. These men seemed to recog- 
nize in Jesus, at once, the Messiah. 

Jesus needed not that any should testify of man ; for 
he knew what was in man.  ‘ Looking steadfastly at 
Simon, he saw in him, as in John and Andrew, the char- 
acteristics he required in his followers,’’ and he gave 
Simon a new name, the name by which he came to be 
best known, the name Cephas, in Aramaic, or Peter, in 
Greek, typifying the steadfast, honest nature of the man. 

Already convinced that he to whom they had joined 
themselves was no ordinary ‘‘ rabbi,’’ each seems to have 
gone to his nearest and best friend, to share with him the 
joy of having found ‘‘the Messias, him of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write.’’ The next day 
their neighbor Philip hears the command, ‘‘ Follow me,”’ 
and not only obeys, but must needs bring yet another. Na- 
thanael is disposed to doubt that any great good can come 
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from a place so despised as Nazareth, but it is only neces- 
sary for him to ‘‘ Come and see,’’ and all his doubts are 
removed. Jesus proves to him at once his divine power, 
and Nathanael humbly and joyously hails him as the 
‘Son of God,’’ ‘‘ The King of Israel.’’ 

How quietly the great movement for converting the 
world began! An obscure, almost unknown, Jewish 
teacher invites two men to share with him his lodging- 
place for the approaching night ;_ they are so enraptuted 
that they must needs go and bring others, and these 
honest, earnest men find themselves prepared to leave all 
their worldly interests, and spend their lives in the cause 
of their new Master. 

TEACHING. 


To every human heart comes the same call. The 
words of the Master to Philip, ‘‘ Follow me,’’ were not 
for him only, but for each of us. We are not all called 
to the work of Philip or of Peter, but the following of 
Jesus is for each of us, what it was for these Galileans, a 
readiness to obey the divine command as it is made clear 
to our own minds and in our own hearts. Many of us 
are like Nathanael, doubtful, but we do not all have the 
same sources of doubts. To some of us the doubtful point 
may be whether we can sacrifice some favorite source of 
pleasure ; 
their happiness ; others think it may lose them friends ; 
still others doubt whether they would prosper so well in 
business ; while to others, as to Nathanael, the call comes 
from a quarter from which they had expected to hear no 
good thing. ‘To all these, and to any others, the answer 
of Philip is sufficient, ‘‘ Come and see.’’ And those 
who, like Nathanael, honestly come, will have all possi- 
bility of doubt removed. 


LESSON NOTES. 
It was while Jesus remained in Judea, and John was 
still preaching and baptizing in the Jordan, that he made 
the acquaintance of these men who were of the company 


that went from Galilee to attend upon the ministry of | seat, on condition that a majority of the freehold voters 


John. From the account here given, we infer that they 
had not heard of Jesus previous to meeting with him at 
the Jordan, although living very near his home. From 
this fact we are led to believe that up to this time Jusus 
had shown no special power or ability as a leader, but as 
has before been expressed, was an example of pure and 
happy manhood, enjoying to the full the simple pleasures 
of life in his home and ite social surroundings, and faith- 
ful in his attendance upon the synagogue service. Only 
in this way could he have become the fitting temple for 
the Indwelling Christ, needing only that the powers and 
forces of the natural man be brought under the control 
of the Spirit, which we have seen was so wonderfully ac- 
complished. 

The other Evangelists make no mention of this inter- 
view with the disciples of John the Baptist ; they make the 
calling of the first disciples to have taken place after the 
return into Galilee, when these men had resumed their 
occupation, and Jesus had begun preaching his Gospel. 
Luke tells us: ‘‘ Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee,’’ and elsewhere we gather that he went first 
to Capernaum, a city on the northwest shore of the sea of 
Galilee, or Tiberias as it was also called ; from there he 
went to his home in Nazareth, but returned to Capernaum, 
where he took up his abode. Matthew states that ‘‘ from 
this time Jesus began to preach’’ ; Mark, that ‘‘ He came 
into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the kingdom of 
God.’’ From Matthew we learn, that ‘‘ As Jesus walked 
by the seaside he saw Simon and Andrew casting their nets 
into the sea, for they were fishers.’’ These were the dis- 


| porary abode. 


others fear that Christianity will rob them of | 


lly 


ciples of John, whose acquaintance he made at the Jor- 
dan, and who had followed him to the place of his tem- 
At his call they now left their fishing nets 
and joined him. Two others with whom he had con- 
versed at that time, were engaged with their father in the 
ship, but at the call of Jesus, they quickly responded and 
became his disciples. 

There is no conflict in these statements. That of John, 
which forms the subject of our lesson, is helpful in giving 
us an insight into the way that the acquaintance with 
these men, who were first called into service, was begun. 
We see that they had been convinced that Jesus was the 
Messiah, and were ready to enter with him upon the great 
mission of his life. 

We see also that his first converts were men from his 
own region and men of toil. They had returned to their 
homes and resumed the occupation of their lives, which we 
have no reason to suppose they ever entirely abandoned. 

What a humble beginning for so stupendous a work ! 
How unlike the ways of men are the ways of God. - He 
‘¢chose the weak things of the world, that he might put 
to shame the things that are strong. The carpenter’s 
bench was not too lowly for him whose name was 
to be the watchword for truth and_ righteousness 
through all coming ages, and the toiling fishermen, 
with their trust and confidencein God, made strong 
and enduringthrough the manifestation of his power 
in storm and tempest, were well equipped to bear 
him helpful companionship through all the trials and 
dangers and suffering that lay before them, enduring to 
the end that the work might be accomplished to the 
honor and glory of the Father in heaven, whose Beloved 
Son it was theirs to know and labor with. 


LocaL OpTion IN SOUTH CaROLINA.—The Legislature 
of South Carolina has refused to pass the prohibitory law 
demanded by the Democratic primaries, but in its stead 
has enacted a measure which is substantially local option. 


It provides for a ‘‘ dispensary ’’ of liquors in every county 
petition for it. In the city of Charleston there may be 
ten such dispensaries, and in Columbia three. The traffic 
in liquors is restricted to the public officers in charge of 
these dispensaries. The act prohibits any club from 
dealing in liquors, or evading the law by nominal ‘ distri- 
bution.’’ All liquor to be sold in the State must be sent 
first to the State dispensary, where it shall be put up in 
packages containing not less than one-half pint, and these 
packages cannot be sold unsealed, even by the county 
dispensary. In this way the law intends to prohibit en- 
tirely the sale of liquor to be drunk on the premises. The 
possession of a United States license is made sufficient evi- 
dence to convict its holder of selling liquor, and in this 
way the penalties provided by the revenue laws of the 
United States are used to secure enforcement of the State 
law. Every buyer of liquor from the county dispensary, 
just like every buyer of poison from a drug-store, must 
enter, in a book open for public inspection, his name, age, 
and residence, along with the quantity of liquor bought 
and the purpose for which it is bought. The State dis- 
pensaries shall sell to the county dispensaries at a profit of 
fifty per cent, and the county dispensaries to consumers 
at a profit of fifty per cent, The officers will all be 
salaried, and therefore will have nothing to gain by en- 
couraging the consumers to buy. 

In Charleston and Columbia there are signs that the 
local authorities will be brought into conflict with the 
State authorities, inasmuch as these cities gave overwhelm- 
ing majorities against prohibition. Governor Tillman 
says that the law is to be enforced, cost what it may. 
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SHARING RESPONSIBILITY. 

[HERE are everywhere and at all times persons who desire 
to live without sharing the responsibilities of life, or, at 
And 
likely to be shifted upon the shoulders of others are the 


least, some of the responsibilities. of those most 


so-called religious obligations. ‘These are not so appar- 


ent, or tangible, and are, therefore, more easily, to the 
outward eye, put aside. The very freedom we enjoy in 
religious matters has a tendency, perhaps, to induce too 
great an apathy regarding those things which serve a 
purpose in keeping us alive to our religious duties, 


namely the observance of public 


religious worship, the 
practice of religious teaching, and kindred society obli- 
gations. 


Many who are very careful to observe all their moral 
requirements falter in or leave to others the discharge of 
these duties. This is a most fruitful cause of weakness, 
not only to our own growth in the knowledge or revela- 
tion of Divine things, but takes from the strength of that 
religious organization that has a claim upon us as mem- 


bers. We can all plead excuses, some that nature has 


not gifted us, others that temporal affairs demand all of 


our time and thought. It is the old, old story of those 


that were bidden to the feast. 


One had bought a field, 
another oxen, a third had married a wife, and it was left 


for those who had little of earthly treasure to enter in 


and enjoy 3 


How often persons well qualified in every way to teach 


or to lead in our schools, 1n our business meetings, and, 


indeed, in our religious gatherings, 


excuse themselves 


from service by pleading unfitness, not able, as 


they think, to fill their own high ideals of such service. 


being 


Forgetful, or not trustful, that if accepted in humility of 


spirit, He who qualifies will not be afar off! This results 


not only in loss of growth to the individual refusing, but 
often presses to the front those who possess less of the re- 
quired qualification for the labor, and the work performed, 
—though by willing laborers,—is not so effectual and far- 


reaching for good. Or, it more often, perhaps, crowds 


and oppresses those who, being willing and efficient ser 


vants of the 


Master, are tempted to take on more work 
than can well be performed. 


Now, we query in all earnestness, Where is the 


remedy ? How shall the desire be aroused to share the 


responsibilities of membership in our Religious body ? 


It is a difficult problem ; and we know that only by the 


grace and power of the Father can it be truly solved. 
Yet can we not cooperate by carefully instilling into the 
young the 


necessity for the cultivation of those duties 
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which go hand in hand with moral obligations? Indeed, 
they are paramount, as religion is the greater, and in- 


cludes the moral law. ‘Then, too, is there not a way of 


tender appeal to those of mature years? It need not be 


left alone to those commissioned to give the spoken 
word, to arouse the conscience to the need for help in 


sustaining our Society organizations! The quiet word 


of invitation, the desire expressed for help, may quicken 
and kindle a fire that needs but the touch to awaken unto 
life. Let this not be withheld by those already aroused, 
for if any have felt Christ to arise within them, their de- 


sire is that others too shall come in andenjoy. Not only 


when the feast is spread, but share in the preparing by 
taking hold of every avenue that may enlarge and in- 
crease religious opportunities and responsibilities, for 


herein there lie possibilities for growth. 


MARRIAGES. 

SMEDLEY—WOOD.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, on 
Fifth-day, First month 26, 1893, under the care of Little Britain 
Monthly Meeting, John W. Smedley, of Oxford, Chester county, Pa., 
son of the late Joel and Martha Smedley, and Lucretia Wood, 
daughter of James and Mercy M. Wood, of Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster 
county, Pa. 

WOOD—KING.—At the residence of Alfred Wood, Fourth-day, 
First month 25, 1893, under the care of Little Britain Monthly Meet- 
ing, Lewis Wood, son of James and Mercy M. Wood, of Kirk’s Mills, 
Lancaster county, Pa., and Luella King, of Lyles, Lancaster county, 
Pa., daughter of the late Thomas P. and Phebe M. King. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—At her residence near Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., 
First month 15, 1893, in the 71st year of her age, of pneumonia, 
Martha Jane Brown, a member and elder of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting 

The deceased was a daughter of Joshua and Sarah Pancoast. In her 
girlhood she was a pupil of John Jackson, at Sharon Hill, near Phila- 
delphia, and was married to William Holmes “Brown in 1841. 

Though frail in body, she reared a large family of children with 
fidelity to her trust, was a thrifty and painstaking housewife, deeply in- 
terested in her meetings and faithful in the discharge of her social ob- 
ligations 

Enjoying a competency of the things of this world, her sympathy 
went out in kindly deeds to the needy and sorrowing. In this line she 
will be sadly missed. Very touching was her devotion to her husband, 
by whose side she had journeyed fifty odd years, and who has become 
blind. Departing this life after an illness of about a month, sur- 
rounded by loving children, grandchildren, and appreciative friends, 
she leaves us a precious memory in her actiwe and beautiful life, as a 
shock of corn ripened and gathered in the fullness of time * 

GRIFFITH.—At Thorndale, Ontario, Canada, at the home of her 
son, Aaron Griffith, First month 28, 1893, Mary, widow of the late 
William Griffith (of Winona, Ohio), in the goth year of her age; a 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Interment at New Garden, 
Ohio. 

She was a life-long and consistent member of the Society of 
Friends, and an elder of Salem Monthly Meeting for many years. She 
was one of the pioneers of Ohio, having come to Columbiana county, 
Ohio, with her parents in 1805, where she continued to reside until 
1889. She looked forward to her approaching dissolution not only with 
resignation, but with triumphant hope and faith that there awaited her 
a crown which the Righteous Judge should give. 7 es 

GARRETT.—In West Philadelphia., Second month 15, 1893, 
William Y., son of Charles L. and Lena N. Garrett, aged 20 months. 

TAYLOR.—At Moorestown, N. J 


, Second month 11, 1893, Mary 
. widow of Samuel C Taylor 


EMMA ELIZABETH ROBERTS. 
Died Second month 14, 1893.) 


Seldom are our hearts so stirred, so filled with overwhelming sad- 
ness, as when we contemplate the broken life-thread of this dear young 
friend 

All who Emma Thomas Roberts loved her; all were im- 
pressed by the sweet simplicity of her character, her gentleness, her pa- 
tience, but most of all her unselfishness. Truly a rich legacy to leave 


knew 





her three precious little boys, towards whom all hearts go out in tender- 
est love and sympathy, and yet we feel the deep love of this mother- 
heart will not be stilled, but will reach out in loving watchfulness and 
be unto them a guardian angel. 


The radiance of her sunshine will ever be reflected, not alone upon 
her dear ones, but upon all who knew her, for life is sweeter here that 
she has lived, and “the hereafter beckons with a stronger claim that 


she is there, with loved ones gone before, to join in our glad welcome 
Home.” A. S. 


CAestern Department. 

[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. | 
ROBERT HATTON AT BENJAMINVILLE. 
On the 14th inst. we were pleased to see our friend, Rob- 
ert Hatton, who had been here at previous times, and who 
was now on his way home from a visit to some of his 
children living in Nebraska. He had taken Marietta, 
West Liberty, and Clear Creek Meetings on his way. On 
the afternoon of the 16th he had an appointed meeting 
with the Friends of Benjaminville. 
small, but he was favored in his 
opened with the remark: ‘‘If preaching alone would 
save any, not many would be lost,’’ enlarging upon the 
subject, showing that words alone, unaccompanied by the 
power of the spirit, were but breath, no matter how elo- 
quently presented ; if the people depended solely upon 
them, when the speaker is removed, the inflation was 
gone, and there would be a collapse. We must seek for 
ourselves something higher, and know of a dependence 
on the rock of revelation, of which Jesus spoke to Peter— 
‘¢On this rock will I build my church.’’ He quoted the 
passage in Revelation, 22: 1, 2: ‘‘And he shewed me a 
pure river of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and the Lamb. 
the street of it, on either side of the river, was there the 
tree of life. which bear twelve manner of fruits and 
yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations.’’ ‘This fruit was obe- 
dience to the requirements of God within our own souls, 
which to make known to us we have all the revelation 
needed, and when ready for more, it will be given us. As 
Jesus said: ‘‘I have many things to say to you, but ye 
cannot bear them now. If we are obedient to these 
things we will be ready to lay down our lives with joy and 
not with grief, when the summons come to us. j 
ing of the Master, ‘‘ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour 
as ye think uot, the Son of Man cometh,”’ did not neces- 
sarily mean a call to the chamber of death, but a call to 
work ; to be ready for a yielding up the Divine require- 
ment in ourselves. 

These visits of Friends to our little meetings are al- 
ways pleasant, evincing a spirit of fellowship and love, 
which we believe is strengthening to both visitors and 
visited. We always gladly welcome such, and never are 
so full but there is room for more. 


Holder, Zl. ‘.H 


The meeting was 
communication. He 


The say- 


. COALE. 


A VISIT TO SIDNEY AVERILL. 

On the 21st of First month, a member of our family 
and myself started in a one-horse sleigh (with the ther- 
mometer at 14° above zero) for West Bureau, 
Wyanet, Bureau county, IIl., having in view a visit to our 
valued friend and co-laborer, Sidney Averill, who for over 
a year has been in very poor health, and unable to leave 
his home. We arrived at our destination without much 
inconvenience from the severity of the weather, and found 
our friend able to be at the supper-table, and very glad to 
see us. Although feeble, he was looking better than when 
I visited him in the First and Eighth months of the past 


near 
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In the midst of 


121 
year. When desiring to rise from a sitting position, he 
required assistance, but then could, with care, walk in 
doors on one floor. His voice was strong, and could hold 
conversation with apparent comprehension. 
tions were asked about meetings and Friends in several 
localities, with a marked degree of interest. He has 
been an acceptable minister of the Society of Friends for 
many years, and further a Christian man. He was a 
teacher near forty years. Elmina, his wife, though of 
delicate constitution, has been much favored with strength 
to endure the care and labor she has rendered during Sid- 
ney’s illness. She has been a faithful help-meet during 
their eventful life. She also has now the additional 
care of two motherless grandchildren. At the present 
their father is rendering what assistance he can. 

I remained with them over night, my companion at 
the residence of our mutual friend, Fenner Aldrich, 
son-in-law of the late Geo. A. Mowrey. The morning 
was quite stormy. As we parted with our friends, Sidney 
requested us to encourage Friends to come and see him, 
with a deep tenderness of feeling. 

We wended our way through the storm, which abated 
a little in the afternoon, crossed the Illinois river on the 
ice, and reached our home about 5.30 p. m., in safety, 
feeling that our effort had been crowned with its reward. 

Mt. Palatine, Jil. ABEL MILLs. 


Many ques- 


Editors WESTERN DEPARTMENT : 

I do not know if I am in your department or not, but 
the thought which presents itself will apply here as well as 
farther W est. I have often seen articles in our journal 
referring to isolated Friends who seldom, if ever, have the 
privilege of attending Friends’ meetings, and many who 
live near a meeting and seldom hear from the visiting 
stranger, who could give a word of encouragement if he 
knew he was with Friends. Instead of that the traveling 
Friend goes to some convenient church, and the meeting 
loses the benefit of his thoughts and his presence. 

Would it not be a good idea to publish a list of the 
meetings included in your department, stating to what 
yearly meeting they belong, and giving the address and 
hour of meeting, in order that Friends traveling might 


visit each other’s meetings, and each meeting might report 
through your columns what work they are oe and how 
they are doing it ? « Fe Bf. 


[Replying to our correspondent, we would say that the 
‘Western Department’’ was designed to represent the* 
membership of Illinois Yearly Meeting. ‘The concern 
originated there, and the department was inaugurated by 
it. So far its contributions have been furnished by our 
own members. It is under the care of a committee of the 
Yearly Meeting, of which its members are ex-officio 
members.—Eps. WESTERN DEPARTMENT. | 

At Webster City, lowa, on the evening of First-day, 
the 5th instant, Thomas E. Hogue spoke acceptably to a 
meeting in the Universalist church. The regular meeting 
of the afternoon was omitted, and Friends gathered in- 
stead, in the evening, with the congregation. 


I AM glad to think 
I am not bound to make the world go right, 
But only to discover, and to do, 
With cheerful heart, the work that God appoints. 
I will trust in Him, 
That he can hold his own; and I will take 
His will, above the work he sendeth me, 
To be my chiefest good. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
No one is as happy, as reasonable, 
amiable as a true Christian.—Pasca/. 


as virtuous, as 
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e NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
STANFORD Quarterly Meeting, N. Y., convened for the 
select meeting on Fifth-day, the gth, at Creek, but owing 
to a change in the time of running the cars, several 
Friends were unable to arrive in time. Sixth-day morn- 
ing, it was very rainy and icy, yet when we aarived at the 
meeting-house, having ridden eight miles, we found 
Charles M. Robinson and wife, Samuel N. and Sallie 
Smith, and James C. Stringham, and a goodly number of 
other Friends. After a time of silence, C. M. Robinson 
arose and spoke of the necessity of preparing and culti- 
vating the garden of the heart as a fit receptacle for the 
Christ spirit. He was followed by Samuel N. Smith and 
James C. Stringham, who feelingly addressed the com- 
pany. As the time approached to enter into the business 
of the quarterly meeting, there was a heartfelt desire ex- 
pressed that the drawing cord of Divine Love that had 
bound and cemented us together, would live and abide 
with us. Theron R. Marshall and Sarah A. Macy then 
quietly entered upon their duties as clerks, the meeting 
being held in joint session. With some good counsel 
and advice from former speakers, it being now nearly two 
o'clock, the adjourning minute was read. A shortsilence 
followed, when we separated, feeling the full assurance 
that the overshadowing wing of Divine Goodness had 
been spread over us. | heard. one young woman remark, 
(although not in membership with us), that she could 
have sat and listened an hour longer. >> 
Crum Elbow, N. Y. 


—There has been a feeling with me for some time that 
there should be a more general correspondence from vari- 
ous parts of the vineyard to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
Journa, in order that we may know something of our 
friends each week, and could I but influence some brother 
or sister of each preparative or monthly meeting, at least, 
to give us a few words of encouragement, (let the com- 
munication be short), it would be thankfully read by me, 
and I am sure by many readers of your valuable paper. 

I returned last Seventh- day from Fall Creek, where a 
number of Friends met to consider the propriety of dis- 
continuing the mid-week meeting at that place, the com- 
mittee having been appointed at our Twelfth month quar- 
ter for that purpose. On account of very inclement 
weather and icy roads, the attendance of the commit- 
tee, as well as that of the monthly meeting, was small. 
In the consideration of the matter assigned to the com- 
mittee most of its members regretted the laying down of 
the mid-week meeting, and, recalling its situation (in 
the dense forest), in the day of its establishment, desired 
its continuance. One Friend thought that this part of 
the work had been completed,—that the world had fully 
learned that Divine worship was not confined to a single 
day of the week,—and that the Society would gain, rather 
than lose strength, by not endeavoring to maintain activi- 
ties after their forces had been spent. 

Friends here are generally well. Our worthy friend, 
Samuel Moore, received injuries by falling on the ice last 
Fifth-day, but we hope they are not serious ; at this writ- 
ing he is able to be up a greater part of the time during 
_ the day. Iremain your brother for truth. 
J. E. 


Second month, 1 3 


SPENCER. 


Maple Grove, Ind., 


—A Friend at Lincoln, Va., writes: Darlington 
Hoopes, in pursuance of a visit to the meetings compos- 
ing Baltimore Yearly Meeting, etc., has just been here 
and at Waterford, after a visit among Friends in the Shen- 
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andoah Valley. 


His company and service were highly 
appreciated. 


a: &.- 

—lIsaac Wilson, of Canada, hasa prospect of attending 
Burlington Quarterly Meeting, at Mount Holly, N. J., on 
Third-day next, 28th inst. Trains for Mount Holly, from 
this city, leave Market street wharf at 8.30 a. m. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS ETC. 
YouNG FRIENDs’ ASSOCIATION, PHILADELPHIA.—The fifth annual 
meeting of the Association was held Second month 13, 1893. Owing 
to the inclement weather, less than fifty were present; the President, 
Isaac Roberts, was in the chair. 

The minutes of the First month meeting were read and approved, as 
were the minutes of the special meeting, held Second month 6th. The 
standing committee made brief reports. 

The election of officers was then in order; and as there was but 
one list nominated, the secretary was directed to cast the ballot for the 
Association, the following officers being elected for the ensuing year: 

President, William W. Birdsall; 1st Vice-President, Robert M. 
Janney; 2nd Vice-President, Emma D. Speakman; Secretary, Anna 
Jenkins Ferris ; Treasurer, J. Howard Gaskill; Executive Committee,— 
William W. Biddle, Isaac Roberts, Emma Waln, Mary Janney, Elgar 
H. Townsend, and Alice Hall. 

The Executive Committee reported the program of the evening. 
They also pare the election to membership of the following: 
Thomas P. Bacon, Thomas L. Buckman, Amelia B. Buckman, Rachel 
A. Child, Lydia H. Hall, John Janney, Elizabeth Levick, David 
Masters, Jessie Masters, Mickle C. Paul, Clara E. Paul, Howard M. 
Paul, Florence M. Paul, Clara Alice Paul, Chester Roberts, Alfred W. 
Ww right. 

The Treasurer reported a balance on hand of $42.07; the President 
appointed Emma Waln and William W. Biddle to audit the Treasurer’s 
account. 

ag L. Maris then read a brief but interesting review of Chap. 

. (Vol. II.) of Janney’s History, dealing with the labors of Robert 
aoe chiefly in Scotland and Germany, during the period from 1674 
until his death, in 1690. In the discussion which followed, our attention 
was called to the aid which thoroughly educated, trained men, like 
Barclay and Penn, rendered in the formation of the Society of Friends ; 
and that while George Fox insisted that the “ ministry was not man- 
made,’ yet he and all Friends advocated general good education 
throughout the Society. 

Mary Janney then read her paper upon the writings of Isaac Pen- 
ington. He was one of the most voluminous and convincing writers 
among early Friends, setting forth with simplicity and tenderness the 
doctrines which had brought such peace to his own soul. The edition 
7 includes many of his more im- 
portant tracts and essays, among which are some as valuable now as 
when they were written; as on “ Silent Meetings’’; an answer to a 
minister who had challenged him “ concerning the Book of Common 
Prayer’’; a tract called “A Visit of Tender and Upright Love,’ con- 
tains a brief discussion of the subject of water baptism and of the 
** Lord’s Supper,” together with other matters on which Friends have 
been and are now often misrepresented. Many more are equally valuae 
ble and interesting, all showing how sincerely the author labored to pro- 
mote righteousness in all things. 

Prof. Maris opened the discussion upon the subject of “ Philan- 
thropic Work in First-day Schools, as Recommended by the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee.’ He briefly outlined the rise of a concern in 
the Yearly Meeting to aid the colored schools in the South, and told of 
the efforts of the volunteer committee in their behalf, and of the way in 
which later the interest in the work taken by one class spread through 
the whole of West Chester First-day school, until they appointed a 
treasurer, who had charge of a box so placed as to receive contributions 
without attracting general attention. 

Wm. M. Biddle said the minute from the committee spoke of the 
duty of general philanthropic work, without indicating the special direc- 
tion it should take ; the point the Current Topics Committee especially 


| desired to bring out was how this could be accomplished in the First- 


day schools without apparently going contrary to the testimonies and 
usages of our Society. 

Prof. Maris then went into the details of the West Chester school’s 
methods, and said he felt it was especially advisable that Friends con- 
tinue the work among the colored people of the South, because their 
teachings seemed to be practical in their results, and then advised the 
general introduction of Philanthropic work among our children for their 
own sakes. 

Charles Paxson said that in this introduction there are so many 
problems involved: what attitude teachers shall take ; how far it would 
be right to urge children to contribute money they have not earned ; and 
whether boxes to receive money should be placed in our meeting-houses, 
Further than urging the Christian duty of helping others upon the chil- 
dren would be questionable; it might not be advisable to attempt to 
raise a definite sum, as it might force some to do a special work in 








which they had no real interest; these are among the points some 
Friends have had in mind when they objected to the movement. Yet 
it would be well for First-day school pupils to be drawn into giving 
outward demonstration of the inner feelings, and not allow them to 
. . * . . . . 

sink into a do-nothing way of meditating about things. 

Isaac Roberts quoted a passage from Robertson’s sermons, that 
every time an emotion was awakened and given no outlet, that emotion 
as a working force in the mind lost some of its energy, until at last it 
would lose all power to stir to action, and said he felt it a serious ob- 
jection that our First-day schools now awakened emotions and sympa- 
thies in the children without showing them when and where they could 
give outward expression, either in money or work. He said it is largely 
a matter of methods, of machinery; among the churches children in 
the Sabbath schools are encouraged to aid the small heathen at great 
distance; he reminded us that we, in our immediate neighborhood, 
have work to interest and occupy our children, such as the hospitals, 
the Friends’ Home for Children, and our various missions schools. 

Mary Janney said she felt to endorse the efforts of those teachers 
who desired to have the children enter into the general work, and ap- 
proved of its introduction into the schools. 

Robert M. Janney said he agreed with I. R., that it was a question 
of machinery, and said he would have the First-day school machinery 
represent all-’round Christianity in all its phases, but he did not advo- 
cate introducing special philanthropic work in First-day schools, be- 
cause it would be diverting them from their true purpose to make them 
collecting agencies; it would develop philanthropic interests in the 
children, but in a dwarfed and imperfect way; he would have the 
First-day schools develop philanthropic ideas in the children with a 
view to their practicing ther~ later, and though this might seem a slower 
way he felt it would lead to better results in the end. If direct philan- 
thropic work is to be done by the First-day schools, let the children who 
wish to engage in it meet at another time—say Seventh-day afternoon— 
and concentrate their attention then upon the matter, but leave the brief 
hour of the First-day school session for purely ethical and spiritual 
teaching. 

Wm. W. Biddle said that in accordance with R. M. J.’s ‘dea that 
the First-day school should represent all-'round Christianity, he felt they 
should be willing to take up all good work and should not only teach, 
but set an example, and should be generous in action as well as in 
precept. 

Emma Waln feared we might reach the extreme of a perpetual 
“« give, give, give,” and objected to the tone of the arguments which 
seemed to take the ground that Friends’ children knew nothing of giv- 
ing, whereas they have a home teaching which bears its certain fruits. 

Chas. Paxson said he feared we might drift into the church method 
of instructing the children that a certain sum was to be contributed by a 
certain time, a method he felt to be wrong ethically, but he approved of 
the introduction of the work if it can be accomplished without interfering 
with present good. 

Robert M. Janney reiterated his belief that in every First-day school 
there is sufficient material and interest to create and manage an active 
Philanthropic Association, and expressed his desire that such might be 
formed, meeting at such times when their entire session could be de- 
voted to the work, and not destroy the efficacy of both by trying to 
crowd them into the time of the First-day school meetings. 

The hour for adjournment having arrived, the meeting was closed 
with reluctance, as all felt there ‘was yet much to be said on the subject. 


ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 
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FALL CREEK, INDIANA.—The Young Friends Association was largely 
attended, at the meeting-house, on the afternoon of Second month 12, 
and all felt that it was a most interesting occasion. Sallie Darlington 
opened the meeting by reading a chapter from the Bible, and after the 
minutes of the previous meeting were adopted, Fannie Swain, represent- 
ing the History Committee, read an excellent review of a chapter in 
Janney’s History of Friends. A recitation by Esther Rogers was then 
listened to with interest, a special effort being made to introduce the 
children in this way. Laura Garretson’s essay on Wind displayed the 
courage of man’s conviction in the cause of truth and right. 

The Literature Committee was then represented by Mary Rogers in 
areview of “ The Life and Travels of John Woolman,”’ to whom Whittier 
pays such a high tribute. 

In the topics of interest relating to Friends, led by Emma Thomas, 
the Congress of Religion was freely discussed and special items of in- 
terest relative to Friends sending representatives were read. A de- 
scription of the work at the Aiken school was then given, and it was 
suggested, that a contribution for the benefit of the colored people be 
given at each meeting of our Association, which met with universal favor. 

A query addressed to the Discipline Committee in regard to Firends’ 
views on dancing was then answered by the chairman of that committee. 
(Not all the members of our Association are members of our meeting.) 

These social, mental, and spiritual meetings have proved such a val- 
uabled source of instruction that each Association in its turn produces an 
increased interest in the next. 


M. F. R. 
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LINCOLN, NEBRASKA.—The Young Friends’ Association of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, held its fifth meeting, on the 29th of First-month. Our asso- 
ciation organized Eighth month 28, 1892, and appointed the following 
officers: President, Catherine Anna Burgess; Vice-President, Joseph 
Lownes ; Secretary, Carrie C. Coffin. 

Our meeting on First-day the 29th ult., was the largest and most in- 
teresting one we haveheld. A review of the second chapter of Janney’s 
History of Friends was read by Susan Cook, a review of the third chap- 
ter of the same work was read by Russell Cook; and a review of 
the third chapter of Janney’s “Life of George Fox,” by Nellie E. Lownes. 
The second chapter of Janney’s History of Friends should have been re- 
newed at our previous meeting, which was held Christmas, but the 
weather was too inclement for many to attend. Much interesting com- 
ment was given, and we felt that it had been good for us to have gath- 


ered together. CATHERINE ANNA BURGESS. 
College View, Neb. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, of the 
issue of an important work on modern Italian history, ‘‘ The Dawn of 
Italian Independence ”’ ; being the history of that country from the con- 
gress of Vienna, 1814, to the fall of Venice, 1849. The author is 
William R. Thayer, of Cambridge, Mass., who was for some years one 
of the editors of the Lvening Bulletin of this tity. He has beena 
close student of Italian history and literature, and his present work is one 
of great interest. It is published in two volumes, octavo, and furnished 
with index and maps. In the development of his subject he gives an 
admirable sketch of Italian history preceding the events of the present 
century, showing the inheritance which the people had when they en- 
tered upon the stirring period described in the book. 

—Daniel Henry Wright has sent us a copy of his volume of poems, 
recently published under the title, “‘ Is Peace on Earth?”’ The pieces 
are all quite brief,—so much so that there are about seventy-five in the 
collection, while the book itself fills but 64 pages. Many of them are 
personal tributes,—to Lucretia Mott, Walt Whitman, Dr. Henry T. 
Child, Wendell Phillips, and others. One is addressed to “ His Grace 
John Ireland,” (the Roman Catholic Archbishop of St. Paul), and 
doubtless the author will agree with us, on reflection, that the ecclesias- 
tical title might have been omitted. The verses in the collection are 
generally marked by much earnestness, and there are lines which have 
decided marks of poetic feeling. The volume can be obtained at 
Friends’ Book Store, 15th and Race streets. 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston and New York), have just sent 
out a very pretty and complete Catalogue for the use of those interested 
in school libraries. The selections, which cover nearly one hundred 
pages, are made from the official school library lists of the States of Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, West Virginia, Missouri, Wisconsin, New Jersey, 
and California, and the city of Chicago. The books have therefore the 
recommendation of having been selected by presumably competent 
authorities, making the catalogue particularly desirable for the the use of 
any one who is choosing books for young people, either for public, school, 
or home libraries. The size, kind of type, number of pages, and price of 
each book are given, with a brief description or comment intimating its 
contents and general aim. Figures representing the school grades for 
which the book is considered suitable are entered in the margin. The 
publishers will send a copy of the catalogue to any one who is interested 
in School Libraries. 

—The frontispiece, the Prang chromo, in AMeehans’ Monthly for 
Second month, represents the trailing arbutus, or Mayflower, with a 
popular history, particularly full in its relation to American poetry. 
Among the articles is a sketch of Professor Angelo Heilprin, and there 
are many on the culture of fruits and vegetables,—accounting for the 
origin of blue hydrangeas, the management of lemons, and other timely 
topics,—with a number of pages devoted to popular natural history. 


—The Magazine of American History, edited so long by the re- 
cently deceased Martha J. Lamb, has passed into the hands of the 
National History Company, of 132 Nassau street, N. Y., which pub- 
lishes the ational Magazine. ‘The two journals have been united 
under the name of the older one (which is now in its twenty-ninth vol- 
ume) with James Grant Wilson as editor. The issue for Second month 
contains several papers of interest to Friends,—amongst them a sketch 
by Professor Week, of John Archdale, the ‘‘ Quaker Governor,” (and a 
very good one), of North Carolina, in the Colonial days; and a paper 
by the editor on Bayard Taylor. The price of the magazine, formerly 
$5, is now $4a year. (Address Magazine of American History, 132 
Nassau street, New York, N. Y.) 





—Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, are publishing a series of 
«Great Educators,’ and have issued volumes on Aristotle, Loyola, and 
Alcuin. The latest one out relates to Froebe and the kindergarten 
movement in education. It is written by H. Courthope Bowen, lecturer 
at the University of Cambridge, and, like the former volumes of the 
series, it is both biographical and descriptive, giving a full account of 
the life and work of Froebel, and tracing the growth and development 
of the kindergarten movement from its origin. 
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EDU( 
I\LLEGI 


selected 


ATIONAL. 


Nores.—lIn addition to the two commence- 
by the Senior class and announced last 
week, the following have been chosen by the Faculty: from the course 
in Arts—Francis Brewster Stevenson, of Delaware ; from the course in 
Engineering—Henry Chandler Turner, of Maryland; from the course 
in Science, Omar Borton Pancoast, of New Jersey, and Sarah Ellen 
Williams, of Pennsylvania F 

W. Hudson Shaw completed his course of lectures on the Puritan 
Revolution, Second month i7:h. His subject was “Cromwell.” As 
might be expected from the lecturer’s previous characterizations of the 
men of the times, he inclined neither to one or the other of the dia- 
metrically opposed views cf the Protector put forth by historians of dif 
ferent sympathies. He showed ihe good there was in the man, but he 
did not disregard his faults and follies. Especially unpardonable, he 
thinks, were Cromwell’s barbarities in Ireland. Altogether the course 
of lectures just closed may be said to be one of the most, if not the most 
successful and attractive ever offered by the college, and the large audi- 
ences have borne ample testimony to the popularity of the speaker 

A movement is on foot, looking toward the establishment at Swarth- 
more, of a system of student government somewhat similar to the one in 
successful operation at Amherst College. A committee has been ap- 
pointed to bring the matter before the Faculty, several of whom have 
expressed themselves as heartily in favor of its adoption. If the plan is 
put into operation thefe will be two distinct senates, one for the young 
women and one for the young men 

At a mass meeting of the students on the 15th, two delegates were 


appointed to represent the college in the organization of an inter-collegi 
ate oratorical association. 


SWARTHMORE C 


ment speakers 


George H. Strout, ’93, and Charles S. Moore, ’94, went to Lancaster 
on the 13th inst., and completed arrangements with Franklin and Mar- 
shall College for a joint debate, to be held in Philadelphia on the even- 
ing of Fourth month 14th. Further particulars will be announced 
later 

The annual banquet of the Swarthmore Club took place at the Ho- 
tel Bellevue, Philadelphia, on the evening of the 18th, about one hun- 
dred young men graduates and ex-members of the college being present 
William L. Elkins acted as chairman, and called for responses from 
several members of the Faculty and others connected with the college, 
as well as from numerous members of the club 

The annual contest in debate between the Delphic and Eunomian 
Literary Societies took place in the assembly hall, on the evening of the 
14th inst Phe Delphic team was seriously handicapped by the illness 
of the leader, John W. Gregg, '94, and the consequent rearrangement of 
the men within a few days of the debate. Additional interest was given 
to the struggle because it determined not only the supremacy of the two 
societies, but the make-up of the team which will debate against Frank- 
lin and Marshall Dr. DeGarmo presided, and the judges of debate 
were Judge Saml. W. Pennypacker, of Philadelphia; Judge Charles G 
Garrison, of Camden; Judge William B. Waddell, of West Chester; Robt. 
H. Hinckley, Esq., of Philadelphia, and W. H. T f 


Reeves, Esq , ol 
Philadelphia 


Ihe subject was: “* Resolved, That the single tax sys 
The 


afhirmative)— Leader, Geo 


tem is superior to the system now in use in the United States.”’ 
following composed the teams : Eunomian 
H. Strout, 73; Ist assistant, Kent W. Hughes, '94; 2nd assistant, 
Edward W. Hart, ’94. Delphic (negative)—Leader, John L. Carver, 
93; Ist assistant, Chas. D. White,’95; 2nd assistant, Clement Lodge, 
‘93. The debate was awarded by the judges to the Delphic Society, 
and Clement Lodge, Geo. H. Strout, and John L. Carver were named to 
represent the college in the debate with Franklin and Marshall 


**ALWAYS SUNRISE SOMEWHERE.”’ 


HERE is always sunrise somewhere ! 
Though the night be round the dawn, 
Somewhere still the east is bright’ning 
With the rosy flush of dawn 
What though near the bat is flitting, 
And the raven croaks his lay, 
Somewhere still the sun-bird’s greeting 
Hails the rising of the day ! 


Let us try to hear the comfort 
In this sweet reflection found, 

That, however dense our darkness, 
Somewhere still the world around 

Dews are glistening, flowers uplifting, 
Wild birds warbling, as reborn, 

Lakes and streams and woods and mountains, 
Melting in the kiss of morn ! 


*Tis much to know 
That there are stars too far above 
To stoop to be won by me or you 
For an individual blessing. —Rodert Weeks. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
RESIGNATION. 
THE feeble hands that lay 
Unused so long, 
Weary from day to day, 
Are growing strong, 
And weak, frail pulsings feel again 
Life’s rhythmic flow through every vein. 


The feet, that gladly went 
At call of need, 
By love or duty sent, 
With word or deed 
At rest for aye—make haste again, 
To tread the busy ways of men. 


To Thee, O Lord Divine, 
I lift my eyes, 
This heart shall be my shrine 
Of sacrifice, 
And every earth born wish be slain 
That thou alone within may reign. 


Ah! little know we oft, 
The just beyond! 
Hope lifts the soul aloft, 
Till it has found 
The heart's desire is unfulfilled 
And all its longings must be stilled. 


Useless, and idle still, 
Only the soul 
Keeps touch with earnest will, 
As onward roll 
The days, that into months have passed 
Full freighted with the deeds that last ; 


The deeds that man has wrought, 
To bless his kind ; 
The righteous battles fought, 
With pen and mind, 
To hasten on the glorious day, 
When sin and shame shall pass away. 


Sometimes ‘tis only given 
To watch and wait 
The short’ning hours of even, 
Beside the gate, 
Ready whene’er the summons come, 
To pass into the heavenly home. 


If this my portion be, 
Thenceforth I rest 
My hope, my all, with Thee, 
As knowing best. 
And only ask for strength to pray 
Thy will be mine from day to day. 
Glen Ridge, N. J 
THE YEARS. 
O, THE first years, fairy-nursed years, when the happy, childish eyes 
See but the blossoms underfoot, the waving boughs o’erhead, 
The dew upon the meadow grass, the splendor of the skies, 
The apples ripe for gathering, the rose-tree blushing red ! 


O, the bright years, the diligent years, when the earth seems fairy fraught, 
When wandering songs and perfumes fill the enchanted air, 
And following rainbow visions, still pursued and still uncaught, 
We see the flying shape of Love about us everywhere. 


O, the Jong years, and the strong years, when the tide of life brims high, 
And bears us rushing onward with a fierce, impetuous thrill, 

And in desperate, drowning efforts the crowded days go by, 
And we strengthen half-unknowing to the manly heart and will. 


O, the fleet years are the sweet years, when the sunrise shadows kind 
Flit lightly on before us as we pass along our way, 
But the rest years are the best years, when the shadows fall behind 
As we press on toward the sunset and the perfect end of day. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


3LESSED is the memory of those who have kept them- 


selves unspotted from the world ! Yet more blessed and 
more dear the memory of those who have kept themselves 
unspotted z# the world !—Af/rs. Jameson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FLOWERS AND FRUITS IN CALIFORNIA. 
RIVERSIDE, San Diego, and Pasadena have been in our 
itinerary since the 26th of First month. In all this time 


we have had but two sunny days, though we have had 
glimpses of the sun occasionally for brief periods. There 


has been rain almost every day or night, but it dries off | *. ye : : 
| did not look so very pacific after all, and I thought it 
| must have presented a different aspect when Balboa first 


quickly and affects the roads but little, so that we can 
walk or ride soon after a shower. 

The Hotel Glenwood, in Riverside, isa long, low frame 
house of only two stories, set in the midst of a block, 
surrounded with orange, lemon, pepper, eucalyptus, palm, 
and various other rarely beautiful trees. The pepper and 
grivellia robusta trees are truly beautiful and graceful ; the 
former bear clusters of little red berries, and have droop- 
ing branches, giving the effect of willow trees. ‘The 
eucalyptus trees are unique and interesting,—tall and 
straight, with two and three sorts of leaves, the upper 
ones long and slender, and dark green, much like those 
of the peach tree, while a lower, later growth are shorter 
and broader ; and those still lower are similar in shape, 
but of light or blueish-gray color, resembling the silver 
poplar. The bark of the tree peels off and falls to the 
ground, leaving a clean bare trunk. The leaves when 
dry make a quick kindling for fires. These trees are of 
varied growth and are cultivated for fuel. The orchards 
of English walnut trees, now bare, are numerous. Olive 
trees, with their little slender gray leaves, look very pretty 
and symmetrical. The owners have not yet learned to 
preserve the fruit as they do in Italy, but that art may 
grow with experience. In National City, adjoining San 
Diego, they make olive oil that is said to be superior to 
the imported oil. 

In Riverside we cannot look in any direction without 
seeing loaded orange trees of all ages and sizes, besides 
many oranges fallen on the ground, which are not fit for 
use. 

Many of our passengers left the train at San Bernar- 
dino to go up to Redlands, a resort higher up on the hills 
than Riverside. The view of valleys and hills is said to 
be very fine from there, and the air particularly favorable 
for catarrhal troubles. We had fresh vegetables on the 
table in Riverside, and were told they were raised by 
Chinamen. They have their own quarters a little out of 
the town, and are so successful in their gardening, and 
sell their products so cheaply, that white people do not 
try to compete with them. The ride out to Arlington, 
on Magnolia Avenue, is the chief interest to visitors. It 
is through a bower of fine trees of many varieties, with 
beautiful houses and cultivated grounds all the way. 
Everything grows so quickly and luxuriantly here that it 
is comparatively easy to adorn one’s home; even the 
simplest little house looks pretty with climbing roses, and 
brilliant geraniums, etc., on its walls. Some English peo- 
ple, we understood, had bought a large tract of land just 
south of Riverside, and are improving it. A good broad 
bridge across a valley is called the Victoria Bridge, and 
the uplands beyond are Victoria Heights. In an article 
in the California Magazine, there is a letter from an Eng- 
lishman to his people at home in praise of this country 
and its advantages, especially for ‘‘ranchmen’’ (just 
another name for farmers) and encouraging emigration 
and settlement here. The view from Victoria Heights 
certainly justifies his glowing report. Looking over the 
town, and very near apparently, is San Bernardino Peak, 
which is always covered with snow, we are told. Riding 
here in Pasadena, we see the same peak, seventy miles 
away. It is at the southern end of the Sierra Madre 
Range, and Mt. Shasta in (Northern California), is at the 
northern. 
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From Riverside we went down to San Diego, about 
five vhours’ ride. After the first hour our way lay along 
the coast. As we go south, and where the moisture from 
the sea reaches the mountains and valleys, the verdure 
becomes rich, and vegetation increases in quality and 
quantity. When we caught the first sight of the Pacific, 
the surf was rolling in on the beach in great waves. It 


beheld it, if he gave that name to the great sea. But it 
was a charming sight, notwithstanding the pouring rain, 


| and it seemed home-like to look out upon the familiar ex- 


panse of water, so like our own great lake. After so much 
mountain scenery it was a restful change,—though we 
seemed to have all that one could desire in the way of 
scenery, for on one side were the foot hills, covered with 
the greenest grass, looking very like the foot hills of the 
Alleghenies ; then would come an extensive valley, almost 
as unbroken as our prairies, and on the other side the sea. 
Surely every one may be suited here, so far as scenery is 
concerned. 

What shall I say that will do justice to San Diego and 
its bay? One begins to feel the need of a new vocabu- 
lary, especially of adjectives, here. The town, numbering 
about six thousand, lies on a gentle slope, rising to the 
broad table land, or mesa, as the Spanish call it. The 
streets are wide, well-paved, and clean. Fine large busi- 


| ness houses down in the business portion ; beautiful homes 


in floral bowers upon the higher streets. The Florence 
Hotel, our abiding place, is situated quite well up, and 
has an outlook that I wish my pen could portray. Here 
we had a southeast corner room, which commanded a view 
of the mountains, the city, and the bay, including 
Coronado Island or peninsula, with its immense hotel, 
also Point Loma, a high, rocky promontory, which extends 
out into the ocean, and upon which is the lighthouse. 
Besides all this, was the shipping in this fine natural har- 
bor, with the ferryboat plying between San Diego and 
Coronado. When the sun shone upon this scene, or the 
moon, as we were favored to see it, it was beautiful beyond 
description, and I was guilty of losing sleep to look out 
upon so short-lived a pleasure, feeling that I might not 
look upon its like again. When it was cloudy it was al- 
most equally.pretty at night, as there are numerous high 
electric lights in different parts of the city, and these with 
the brilliantly illuminated Coronado Beach Hotel, and its 
many lights, all reflected in the waters of the bay, made 
an interesting and charming picture not easy to convey in 
words. ; 
One of the sunny days we rode with friends out to 
Old Town, or old San Diego. It is a small scattered vil- 
lage, chiefly of adobe houses, with Mexican inhabitants. 
We asked the driver which was Ramona’s marriage place. 
He said he did not know, but would inquire. We stopped 
at a neat.looking little cottage, with flowers and vines 
around it, and in its neat door-yard. The door stood 
open, revealing a glimpse of a striped, home-made carpet. 
At the windows were white muslin curtains, parted in the 
centre and looped back prettily, with the usual frill or 
ruffle down the edges. The driver went to the door and 
asked, ‘‘ Can you tell us where Ramona’s house is?’”’ 
We heard an answer, but saw him turn away with a smile, 
and returning to the carriage, said, ‘‘ I can’t talk Mexi- 
can.’’ A Mexican woman, quite well dressed, came to 
the door, and we were surprised to see so tasteful a home. 
We stopped at an old adobe house, long and low, with two 
or three front doors, which looked like the pictures we 
had seen of Ramona’s house, or rather of the house of the 
priest who married her to Alessandro. 


It was unoccupied 
and dilapidated. 


We ventured into it a little way, but it 
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looked like an abode for sheep and goats and dogs. One 
room, however, had a wooden floor, an old tumble-down 
fire-place, and quite a good cupboard in the wall which 
had evidently had glass doors. No doubt it held the pre- 
cious ware and guava jelly in days gone by. The walls 
were a foot and a half thick, judging from the window- 
sills, and the usual long gallery, always in the rear. I 
imagined the leather hammocks hung in these galleries, 
with the arbors of roses and’ grape vines, and other inde- 
scribable flowers and climbing plants. Then we came 
upon the mission bells, hung low on a low frame just back 
of an old wooden church, with its little wooden cross. 
One bell was a yard in depth and diameter. Our ‘‘ men 
folks’’ touched the clappers, and the bells rang out so 
clear-toned and musically that they repeated the strokes, 
which brought a man to see what was going on, but he, 
like ourselves, seemed to be a visitor, and the inhabitants 
paid no attention to us. Just across the common,—in- 
deed, it was all common nearly, except a few enclosed 
door yards,—stood a little frame structure, marked ‘* Chi- 
We looked in amazement, being all 


cago saloon !’’ 


Chicago people, to find that one despicable institution of 


ours transplanted to this place ; but soon consoled our- 
selves upon observing that it was closed and barred. We 
hope it could not flourish in that community. Near by 
was what appeared to be an old cemetery. The adobe 
wall had fallen down in one place, so we entered to read 
some of the inscriptions. Most of the head-stones were 
small wooden a few were marble, with the cross 
usually in some place upon them. Examination showed 
them of modern date, though the neglected condition 
suggested great age. 

~ From here we rode up through ‘ Mission Valley,”’ 
along the bed of the San Diego river, which appears and 
then disappears underground. Our friend told us she 
had seen Mexican women dig holes in this dry bed and 
come to water down a foot or two, and do their washing 
with it. ‘Then we wound around the hills, looking at 
each turn upon new vistas. The long valley was dotted 
here and there with little homes surrounded with flowers 
and trees, and orchards of various kinds as well as fields 
of grain, especially barley, and fields of alfalfa. At the 
top we stopped at a pavilion in the large San Diego Park. 
Here we had such a vision of loveliness as we have rarely 
if ever beheld ; ’ 
high hills on either side, the old town and the bay at the 
outlet of the valley, the extensive table-land on which 
was the Park, with its beginnings of new trees, and the 
light-house point looming up against the blue sky, and 
over all the sunshine and the ocean breeze. We felt that 
here we would like to stay indefinitely. But our time was 
limited and we must leave this place ‘‘ Beautiful.’” We 
were permitted however to carry away a few flowers and 
leaves, which exceeded in size anything we had ever seen. 
The ‘‘ La Marque ’’ rose, as it is called here, climbs over 
the walls and verandas in great luxuriance. It is a large 
white rose, and blooms in clusters,—even as many as 
nine I have known in one cluster. I was almost startled 
at the great beds of nasturtiums; some of their leaves 
were eight or ten inches across, and other plants in pro- 
portion. Of course, I had heard, as my readers have no 
doubt, of the great size of the flowers and plants here, 
yet ‘‘seeing is believing,’’ and one feels astonishment 
notwithstanding. Calla lily hedges around door yards are 
very common ; the lilies large but not very fragrant. 
One sight I was not prepared for was a hedge of white 
marguerites ; the bushes three and four feet high, and so 
rounding at the top that they formed the prettiest bound- 
ary line I have ever seen. 

Our friends, Dr. John Nutt and wife, our Glencoe 


ones ; 


the beautiful valley with its ranges of 


neighbors, are visiting a sonin San Diego. The Doctor’s 
wife is a daughter of our old friend Rachel Evans of 
Waynesville, Ohio, whom many of the INTELLIGENCER 
readers will remember. ‘Their hospitality, like their dear 
mother’s of old, is unbounded, and added greatly to our 
pleasure in this place. We had the pleasure of being at 
home with them one day, in their son’s family. There 
are many pretty little homes as well as larger and more 
extensive places upon the mesa, reached by the electric 
cars. Some of these cars are called ‘‘ double deckers.’’ 
The seats on top on the upper deck, as we ascend or de- 
scend, afford a remarkably fine outlook in all directions. 
At our friend’s home the house was flooded with sunshine, 
and from every window the scene was attractive ; moun- 
tain, valley, bay, and park were visible. Very little fire 
is needed. Open grates, where small bits of wood or 
coal are burned, or little open gas stoves, filled with as- 
bestos, furnish the necessary heat for mornings and even- 
ings. When the sun shines that is all the fuel that is 
needed. The man who made our fire said he had lived 
here seven years, and had never known the temperature 
to rise above 92°. It is never cold, but there is a breeze 
from the ocean which tempers the sunshine. Flannels 
are worn the year round, and light wraps are comfortable 
morning and evening. At our friend’s table we tasted 
guavas for the first time, though we had often seen them 
exposed for sale with oranges in Chicago ; yet they were 
strange fruit to us, and we did not know how to prepare 
them. For those ignorant as ourselves, it may be well to 
state that we have only to cut off the blossom, cut the 
fruit into three or four pieces, and sprinkle sugar over 
them. They are so juicy that a delicious syrup is soon 
formed. They are not to be cooked, unless for jelly. 
Generally a taste for a new article of diet has to be formed 
gradually, but in this case it was ‘‘ like at first taste,’’ if 
I may change the old saying. 

It would take too long to tell of the quiet stroll in 
their sunny yard and garden, of the many sorts of bloom- 
ing flowers, and the fruit trees and bushes, new to our 
northern eyes. And all this, while at our Glencoe homes 
the mercury was at 14° below zero, and the snow one or 
more feet deep! It was hard to realize. And yet one 
man who had lived here for some years remarked: ‘‘ But 
after all, to tell the truth, this climate becomes sadly mo- 
notonous ; one longs for a snow storm and a stiff breeze 
occasionally.’’ Well, it is well no one portion of the 
country has every advantage, or that we all want the 
same things. The changes of season bring their own de- 
lights which we would be sorry to forego. For those who 
cannot endure the rigors of a northern winter, this is a 
blessed refuge, though it involves in many cases separa- 
tion from loved ones, and consequent anxiety, which 
often almost counteracts the good effect of the climate. 

There are good libraries in Riverside and San Diego, 
with large circulation, averaging, I was told, four and six 
thousand a month in circulation, owing partly to the 
visitors in these places, who are permitted to draw books. 
In Pasadena there is quite a large, pretty, stone library 
building, yet to be visited. In all the towns there are 
well-built, well-kept public school buildings, and excel- 
lent schools. Children are brought here with parents for 
a few months’ stay, and enter directly into their own 
home grades without trouble. It is a fine place for chil- 
dren, who can live outdoors almost all the year round. 

It has rained so nearly every day since we came here 
that we have seen but little of Pasadena or realized much 
benefit from the climate. Enough, however, to pronounce 
this a pretty homelike place, with pleasant homes in pretty, 
well-kept grounds, wide streets, etc. As to business, it is 
rather a suburb of Los Angeles, nine miles away, which is 





a city of sixty thousand inhabitants, doing an active busi- 
ness, and called ‘‘The Chicago of California.’’ Los 
Angeles is much more of a business place than San Diego, 
which it calls ‘‘ the bay and climate town.’ 

We attended a memorial service of Mary Allen West 
(former editor of the Union Signal) here on First-day 
afternoon, at which ex-Governor St. John and wife, and 
others; spoke. Her cousin, Dr. Conger, said that in 
order to make this journey to Japan and do the work 
there, she sold some property which she had expected to 
keep for her old age, ‘‘ but,’’ she said, ‘‘ Japan needs me 
now, and I may not live to be old.’’ 

I have no doubt that much of this is ‘‘ coals to New- 
castle’’ for many, but there may be those, like ourselves 
who would wish to know more of this country, before visit- 
ing it, and perhaps I may have furnished some items of 
interest, if not value. sm. A. F, 

Pasadena, Cal., Second month 1. 


SUNDERLAND P. GARDNER. 


WE have received some additional information concern- 
ing the decease of our venerable friend, Sunderland P. 
Gardner. A private letter from Farmington, N. Y., to 
one of the editors, dated the 15th, says: ‘* It is with 
feelings of great sorrow I must inform you of his death 
on the evening of the 13th, about 6 o’clock. He had 
been in very feeble health for several weeks ; until a little 
over a week ago it was thought that he might-rally and 
regain his usual strength, but his advanced age was not in 
his favor. He was go years old, his last birthday—Sev- 
enth month 4th. At his request, our friend Isaac Wilson, 
of Canada, has been invited, and is expected to be pres- 
ent at the funeral on Sixth-day morning, the 17th, at 11 
o’clock, at the meeting-house at Farmington.’’ 

Sunderland was born in the eastern part of New York 
State—we believe near Albany—but his parents (who 
were Friends) removed in his youth to the farm on which 
he has since lived, and now died, in Ontario county, near 
Farmington. He attended school there, and one of _his 
schoolmates, still living, is Parmelia S. Frost (nee Frink), 
now of Buffalo, N. Y. In his early manhood he helped— 
as he had often related—to construct the Erie canal 
(which was opened in Ninth month, 1825). For some 
years prior to 1842, he was clerk of Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. He had then become prominent as a minister, 
and in the full half century since he has continued his 
labors, traveling extensively at times. Twenty years ago 
he was in Indiana and Ohio, at the time of one 
Samuel M. Janney’s latest visits there, and his labors are 
referred to in the latter’s memoirs. At different times he 
attended the Yearly Meeting at Philadelphia, where his 
clear and vigorous presentation of his gospel message was 
always much appreciated. He had, we believe, attended 
all the yearly meetings except Illinois. A large part of 
his service, not only to Friends, but others, was the at- 
tendance of funerals ; he was urgently sent for by sorrow- 
ing families, often at long distances, in all directions from 
his home, and usually felt it his duty to respond, so that he 
had attended and ministered on over 2,000 (one printed 
notice says 3,000) such occasions. 

He was three times married ;_ by his first wife he had 
ason and a daughter, both now deceased ; the former 
left no children, the latter a daughter. By his second 
marriage he had no children ; by his third wife, who sur- 
vives him, three sons. A brother and two sisters also 
survive him. 


of 
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FREE LIBRARIES IN MassacHuseTTs.—An_ excellent 
work is being done in Massachusetts by the Free Public 
Library Commission. It will be but a brief time now 
before every town in the State has its library accessible to 
every person who can read. Under the provisions of the 
statute creating the Commission, any town desiring to 
establish a public library may have on application a list of 
standard works as the nucleus of a collection. It is ex- 
pected that local interest and private philanthropy will 
increase it. 

In making a report to the Legislature the other day 
the Commission stated that the towns of Avon, Colrain, 
Dana, Essex, Freetown, Gosnold, Holland, Leyden, 
Lynnfield, Medway, Oakham, Savoy, Shelburne, Tolland, 
Wilbraham, and Wrentham had been supplied with books 
during 1892. So far fifty-two towns have received books 
from the State. ‘The Commission publishes a classifica- 
tion of the towns and cities of the State, and finds that 
of the 352 on the list, 227 contain free public libraries 
that are entirely under municipal control ; thirty libraries 
the use of which is free and partly under municipal man- 
agement, twenty-two libraries to which the town or city 
appropriates money, but over which it has no control ; 
nineteen towns have free libraries supported by private 
funds ; one hasa library which is not free, but is sup- 
ported by the town. There remain fifty-three towns with 
a population of 73,336, or 3 per cent. of the population 
of the State, that possess no public libraries. The Com- 
mission in correspondence with the new libraries impresses 
on them the importance of collecting material for town 
histories. 





NEVER speak anything evil of a man if you do not 
know it for a certainty ; andif you know it fora certainty, 
then ask yourself, ‘‘ Why should I tell it ? ’’—Zavater. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THERE is no ruling mind, says the London Spectator, no system of de- 
liberate invention or choice at all in fashions. The leading dressmakers 
of London and Paris find their advantage in varying their designs as 
frequently as possible ; and wherever a novelty achieves any success, 
whether it be in London or in Paris, it is immediately copied by other 
dressmakers, and its general adoption is as rapid as that of a slang word. 
Equally rapid is its course towards exaggeration ; its salient features are 
further and further enlarged until the exaggeration becomes grotesque, 
the reaction sets in, and fashion swings back to the other extreme. 


—A Langhorne paragraph, in the Doylestown /nteHigencer, says: 
“ Ex-Judge John Wildman entertained a number of relatives and 
friends at his residence, on Bellevue avenue, last Sixth-day, the 1oth 
inst., the occasion being his eightieth birth-day anniversary.”’ 

—The laws of Maine do not permit a married woman to be a guar- 
dian, and if a woman who is a guardian marries her authority as such 
ceases 

—The Pennsylvania State Woman’s Suffrage Association “ invites 
all persons interested in securing to women their political rights, to at- 
tend a conference and mass meeting, to be held in Harrisburg on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1893. The object of this meeting will be to unify our forces, 
and devise plans for obtaining constitutional amendment guaranteeing 
equal rights to all citizens of the State. Sessions to convene at 2 p. m., 
in the Y. M. C. A. rooms, corner of North Second and Locust streets, 
and at 8 p. m., in the Hall of the House of Representatives.” The 
committee of arrangements are Agnes Kemp, Harrisburg; Lucretia L. 
Blankenburg, Philadelphia; Ellen H. E. Price, Swarthmore ; Patience 
W. Kent, Swarthmore. 

—Anti-Caste contains a photograph of a lynching scene in Alabama, 
which the lynchers themselves had photographed and sent to Judge 
Albion W. Tourgee. The pitiable thing about it is the group of boys 
in front who are looking on in innocent wonder, but who are learn- 
ing a lesson of brutal disregard for life that will show its result in later 
days.— Woman's Tribune. 


—An intrepid pioneer in South Dakota is Sophia M. Harden, a 
well-known suffrage leader. She was the secretary and treasurer for 
the State Farmers’ Alliance of South Dakota for 1892, and at the close 
of her term of service the executive board extended to her a vote of 
thanks for the skill with which her work had been performed. Her 
proficiency, it was stated, was such as would do credit to one having 
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had years of business training. Recently she saved her son from los- 
ing his arm, he having had it entangled in the machinery of a windmill. 
The boy managed to hold the wheel, while his mother climbed to him 
and reversed the wheel 


—Invitations have been sent out for the exercises of the Fourteenth 
Anniversary and Fifth Graduating Class at the Carlisle Indian School, 
on the 1st of Third month. The inspection of industries and schools 
will take place from 8.30 to 11.30 a. m., and the Commencement exer- 
cises from 2to 4.30 p. m. 


—Out of 400 candidates presenting themselves recently at the Lon- 
don University examination for the B. A. degree, 83 were women. Of 
239 who passed successfully, 63 were women. In other words, 76 per 
cent. of the women passed as against 59.7 per cent. of the men. 

—Announcement is made that among the subjects to be discussed at 
the ‘‘ Congresses ’’ at the World’s Fair at Chicago, is that of “ Social 
Purity.” ‘The New York Committee forthe Prevention of State Regula- 
tion of Vice, in co-operation with the International Federation for the Abo- 
lition of State Regulation of Vice, has taken the initiative, and ap 
pointed a World’s Congress Committee. This Committee has sent out a 
call for the Congress, to be held on the 2d and 3d of Sixth month. All 
Social Purity and White Cross organizations, and all churches, philan- 
thropic, and rescue associations in sympathy with its objects, are invited 
to send five or more representatives. Papers will be read by a number 
of those prominent in the work. 

—Concerning the grafting of roses A/eehans’ Monthly says: Roses 
are usually budded on a stock known to the trade as the Manetti, which 
is a strong, vigorous, and healthy grower. If parties who have these 
budded roses understand the management, they are far superior than 
when growing on their own roots. The chief care required is to see 
that no suckers or sprouts are ever allowed to come out from the stock. 
Where these are permitted, the grafted portion soon dies. Those who 
can give grafted roses their proper care, do well to plant them. Those 
who cannot do so, but have to trust the others, had better have roses on 
their own roots 


— Young Friends’ Review reprints from the Sentinel of Granville, 
(Washington co.), N. Y.,an account of the marriage of G. Myron Allen 
and Lemoyn F. Dillingham, on the 4th of First month, (a notice was 
given in this paper, First Month 14). It says: “ The marriage was 
performed according to the simple but impressive cermony of the Society 
of Friends, the contracting parties repeating before God and the assembled 
witnesses the most binding of marriage vows. The certificate, which 
was printed on parchment, according to the ancient practice of Friends, 
was read by Robert S. Haviland, a minister highly esteemed and revered 
not only by his own Society, but by all who know him. It was after- 
wards signed by witnesses. Mr. Haviland addressed the company and 
spoke beautifully to the newly married pair. The meeting was closed 
by a prayer from the same minister.”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A THREATENED conflict and effusion of blood, at Topeka, Kansas, 
arising out of the rival claims of the Republican and Populist “Houses ”’ 
of the Legislature, was averted by an agreement reached on the 17th 
inst. between Governor Lewelling and the officers of the Republican 
“‘ House.” For part of two days the Republican members were shut 
up in the State Capitol, and secured food with difficulty. It is now 
hoped that the controversy will reach a solution by a decision of the 
courts 


On the 20th inst., upon application of T. C. Platt, a creditor, in the 
U. S. Court of Philadelphia, Judge Dallas appointed receivers for the 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company,—the President of the 
company, A. A. McLeod, Edward M. Paxson, Chief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, and E. P. Wilbur, President of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company. Judge Paxson resigned his place on 
the Supreme Bench immediately, and entered on his duties as a Receiver. 
The Reading was embarrassed for want of ready money to meet matur- 
ing obligations, and the step taken was desired by those in the manage- 
ment. It is thought the receivership may not continue very long, and 
that there will be a “ reorganization” of the company’s indebtedness. 


THE names of six of the members of his Cabinet have at this writ- 
ing been made known by President-elect Cleveland: Walter Q. Gres- 
ham, Secretary of State: John G. Carlisle, Treasury ; Daniel S. Lamont, 
War; W. S. Bissell, Postmaster-General ; Hoke Smith, Interior; J. 
Stirling Morton, Agriculture. This leaves but two unannounced,—the 
Secretary of the Navy and Attorney-General. 

By the financial failure of Robert L. Walker, a banker and capital- 
ist at Youngstown, Ohio, Governor William McKinley, who had en- 
dorsed his notes, to an amount said to be about $100,000, has probably 
lost all his property and is involved much more. The Governor's wife, 
who has a fortune of some $70,000, inherited from her father, has in- 
sisted on giving it to her husband to help take up the notes. Her 
friends protest against her doing so. 


THERE has been some debate in the English House of Commons 
upon the Home Rule bill, but it has been apparently languid. So far 
it seems the impression that the advocates of the measure have gained 


ground. The full text of the bill has been printed,—in many newspa- 
pers of this country, as well as in England. It had its formal “ first 
reading "’ in the House, on the 17th and the date of the second reading 
was fixed for Third month 13. 

A TREATY negotiated by the Secretary of State, John W. Foster, 
with the Commissioners of the Sandwich Islands, annexing the Islands 
to the United States, was sent to the United States Senate by President 
Harrison, on the 15th instant, with a message recommending confirma- 
tion. The treaty has been considered but has not been confirmed. A 
two-thirds vote is required, and there is some opposition. As the 
session of Congress is near its end there is much crowding and con- 
flicting of different bills for action. An extra session, soon after Pres- 


ident Cleveland enters office, seems now quite possible. 


A HEAVY snow fell in this region on the afternoon of the 17th inst., 
and, by violent winds, with extreme cold, on the night of the 1gth, it 
became greatly drifted. Many country roads in the interior of the 
State were worse blocked than they were the previous heavy snow. 
The temperature fell on the night of the 19th, between 9 o’clock and 7, 
nearly 30 degrees. There have been severe storms at sea, and much 
suffering among the crews of ships. 


THE export of gold continues, and the discussion of the probable 
eflects is maintained in the press, in Congress, and generally. During 
the ten days ending with the 2oth inst., the total gold of the United 
States Treasury declined $5,463,861, and the net holding declined 
$4,699,231. The total holding on that day was $220,893,047, and the 
net holding $107,228,468. On the corresponding date of last year the 
total was $283,918,153, and the net $120,731,014. Very little gold is 
now received at the New York custom house for import duties. 


NOTICES. 

*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee “ to 
visit the smaller branches’’ will attend Merion Meeting on First-day 
morning, Second month 26, at 10 o’clock. 

Train leaves Broad Street Station at 9 o'clock a. m. for Narberth 


(Elm) Station. Returning, leave Narberth Station at 12.43 and 
1.53 p. m. 


*,* First-day School Unions during Third month will occur as 
follows : 
If. 


25. 


Burlington, N. J. 
Haddonfield, N. J. 


*,* Quarterly Meetings during Third month will occur as follows : 


Southern, Camden, Del. 
Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 
Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
Prairie Grove, West Liberty, Io. 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, N. J. 


*.* Circular Meetings during Third month occur as follows : 
5. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m. 


*.* The next lecture under the auspices of the Committee on Best 
Interests of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, will be 
given in the Cherry Street Meeting House, on the eveningof second 

*month 28th, at 8 o'clock, by Charles F. Jenkins; subject, “Some 
Quaker Poets and their Works.”’ 

Friends and others are cordially invited, entrances on Race, 15th, 

and Cherry streets. 


*,* Carriages will meet Friends wishing to attend Bucks Quarterly 
Meeting held at Wrightstown, Second month 23, at Walton station. 
Take New Hope train, leaving Ninth and Green streets at 6.55 a. m.; 
or those wishing to come over night (22d), take New Hope train at 
Ninth and Green streets at 4.25 p.m. 

*,* The regular meeting of Young Temperance Workers of 17th 
street and Girard avenue, will be held at the meeting-house on Fifth- 
day, Second month 23d, at 8 o'clock p. m. 

Phineas Garrett will be present and give entertaining readings and 
recitations. An interesting meeting is expected, and a large attendance 
desired. JoserH F. ScuLt, President. 


*.* First-day School Unions: Second month 24, Blue River, at Ben- 
jaminville, 8 p. m. 


*.* Quarterly meetings in Second month occur as follows : 


Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 

Blue River, Benjaminville, Il. 
Warrington, Monallen, Pa 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
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FRIEN DS” INTELLIGE 


MARY E. WATERS, 


_ Plain Bonnet Maker, 
314 Franklin Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
AROLINE RAU, 

PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
—MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.— 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Open all the Year. 


The Melos, Telephone, 224. 


Kentucky Ave. near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 

The proprietor of The Melos, a cottage on Ken- 
eee | Avenue, within two minutes’ walk of the 
beach, is prepared to offer comfortable, approved ac- 
commodations to Friends and others, and would be 


pleased to have their - 3a 
» WEBSTER, Prop’r. 


Plain and Fashionable 
Tailor. 


from always on hand.} 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
109 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LTERATIONS BEING COMPLETED WE 
A are now occupying our new quarters, 





1013 Spring Garden Street, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite 
our patrons to visit us, and will continue to serve 
the i:.terests of our customers as heretofore, by pro- 
ducing a thoroughly comfortable, Stylish and bDu- 
rable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
1013 Spring Garden Street. 


FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


Handsomely and correctly engrossed 
on the finest 
PARCHMENT, or on BOND PAPER, if preferred. 


FRIENDS' BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila’da, Pa. 


Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 

DESICN PATENTS, 

COPYRICHTS, etc 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & con #1 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 

Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by us is brought 4 
the public by a notice given free of charge in 


> tientitic American 


circulation of any scientific paper in the 

Sa Ser ee Wat ate 

man s a 
Address MON 


$1.50 six mont! & 
Puniisaens, 361 Broadway, New York City.” 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR: ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR FRIENDS. 


A Bureau of information is being organized 
to give aid to Friends in securing accomodations 


during their visit to the Exposition. Those de- 


siting assistance may address 
BENJAMIN SMITH, 
200 Randolph street, Chicago, Il. 


a Pictures, | 
Frames, Etc. ih 


Harper’s Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


HARPER'S WEFKLY is acknowledged as standing 
first among illustrated weekly periodicals in Amer- 
ica. 1t occupies a place between that of the hurried 
daily paper and that of the less timely monthly 
magazine. On account of its very complete series of 
illustrations of the World’s Fair, it will not only be 
the best guide to the great Exposition, but also its 
best souvenir. Every public event of general inter- 
es: will be fully illustrated in its pages. Its contribu- 
tions being from the best writers and artists in this 
country, it will continue to excel in literature, news, 
and illustrations, all other publications of its class. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, 

HARPER’S BAZAR, . 

HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE,.... . 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 


Canada, and Mexico 


The Volumes of the WEEKLY begin with the first 
Number for January of each year. When no time 
is mentioned, subscriptions will begin with the 
number current at the time of receipt of order. 


Bound Volumes of HARPER S WEEKLY for three 
years back, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by 
mail, postage paid, or by express, free of expense 
(provided the freight does not exceed one dollar per 
volume), for $7.00 per volume. 


Cloth cases for each volume, suitable for binding, 
will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1.0u 
each. 


Remittances shou'd be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw York. 


ENCER AND JOURNAL. 


wi 


You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
That istrue. He 
may say they arejust as good. Don’t you believe 
t—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


times as much as some others. 


Pittsburgh. Gso. A. MAcBETH Co. 


EW Leather gets old 

without Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
tisement. gegy-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper.“@3g 


Friends’ Mission, 


N. W. cor. Beach St. and Fairmount Ave., 
Philadelphia, is open for 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOL, First-day, at 3 p. m. 
SEWING SCHOOL, Seventh-day, at 2 p. m. 
Boys’ SCHOOL, Fourth-day night, at 8 p. m. 
MEN’s MEETING, Fifth-day night, at 7.30 p. m. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAVINGS FUND 

RECEIVED. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


Six of those 


BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED JAPANESE 
BASKETS 


filled with Ingram’s Blended Tea, sent free to 
any railroad station on receipt of Three Dollars. 


AND A SOUVENIR SLIPPER 


any post-office address for one 2-cent 


sent to 
stamp. 


William S. Ingram, 
TEA DEALER, 
31 North Second Street, Philad’a, Pa 





FRIENDS’ 





INTELL IGENC ER AND JOURNAL. 





MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed), . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paid in), 250 


wer ee 
Undivided Profits, . 5,190.56 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loaus 
na eon ee and Approved Collateral. Surety 
ntered for Admi.istrators and others. The Com- 

also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 

t Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum. 


. 25,000.00 


JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y ana Treas. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. Wo. B. Lane, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, — 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 
All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 


Standard Goods. 
HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. 
Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 


> 
ELLIS. \ws'Sorth 32d se, 12 N. 10th St. 


DIRECTORS. 

John Lucas, 

8S. Davis Page, 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 

E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Elwood Becker. 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 

A. Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
John F. Lewis, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 


«tit§ WM. HEACOCK, Be 


,000.00 | 


Seed Buyers. 


After an old-fashioned winter, 
garden lore tells us to prepare 
for the best of everything from 
seed. You see the joy of the 
wise gardener in a hard win- 
ter,—nature is for those who 
know. As like comes from 
like, you will want to sow more 
than ever before the best 
SEEDS that grow. Where and 


how they are grown is told in 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL 


for 1893, a handsome book of 
172 pages, in the seed buyer’s 
interest, which is cheerfully 


| given free to any one wanting 


good seeds; whether our cus- 
tomer, or not, no matter we 
count on a fair hearing. 

A half million seed plant- 
ers annually receive our cata- 
logues. If you are not among 


them it will pay you to send a 
postal card for a copy to-day. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano (Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


8. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON BHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 


2212 Wallace Street 


For Dry Goods 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH » STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


UNDERTAKER, 
NO. 1516 BROWN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


_W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DREER’S SEEDS 


f the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 per cent. ger- 


— ——s Less quantity of manure will produce better results, 


IN THE: Ea There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 


GA ke D FE Ne: — Snes no seconds, Easily TRY Yr for the table. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION | PAID ) TO _EMBALMING, 








vu you 
use 


DREER’S GARDEN CALENDA or 1893—full of 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 
jSites, large col’d plate of Fre nch Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 
@ | HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St, ee PA. 


B that Grow into Dollars 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
grow the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
Flowers in the home garden. Our MONEY 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 


POSES 666 F ett ee OOOO SESE ES ESOS SESE SEES ED EOE OD OOD SHOE OOO e apnenanensnnnannsennansasnsnenanenees 


FOR 


FRESH AND RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES TRY THE 

N ey ee STORE OF 
saga 
ro pe Bolin 


Sere 


1018 MARKET ST., PHILA. 


Poeeseooee 


bOOO64 bE EEE EEEEEEEDEEED HOOPS OPES OOS GHOST HOES 
SOEEEEE EE EEEEEEESESESESES EEE SHOES EEPESOPOO® 


PEPE EEEE SESH SPSS P OP OO OOO 





